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More and Better 


OYS' LIFE grows more entertaining and more helpful each month. 
The March issue was a dandy—if we can judge by the number of 
enthusiastic letters we received from boys about it. But look at this 

issue—look at it carefully, page after page, from beginning to end! Did 
you ever see anything between two covers which contained so many good 
things for boys? And all of this for ten cents—think of it! And it costs 
less than that if you are a regular subscriber—much less if you take advan- 
tage of our great premium offers. 

And next month! Why, if we had nothing else to offer you in next 
month's magazine but Lestie W. Quirk’s story, “ THE OTHER FELLow’s 
Game,” it would be worth more than the price of the publication. 

We're not telling you this only because we think the story is good, but 
because others think so. We let two Boy Scouts read it a few days ago— 
one in Philadelphia and one in Washington, D. C. 

The Philadelphia Scout, Jack DEARDEN, wrote to us saying: 

“Tt's a great story, | read it three times, and I don't see how I could 
criticize or improve it.” 

The Washington Scout, Norris Gappess, who has earned his Eagle 
Scout badge, wrote: 

“| have just finished reading ‘ THE OTHER FELLow's Game,’ and I don't 
hesitate to say that it is one of the swellest baseball stories I have ever read. 
It is a story true to life and one that is very interesting to any boy who has 
ever taken part in or seen a game of baseball. 

“IT am sure that when the May number of Boys’ Lire comes out the boys 
all over the country will read it with as much pleasure as I have.” 

And we have let a man read it—one who is intensely interested in boys, 
and who knows as much about boys’ athletics as “ the next man.” His name 
is Georce_ J. FisHer. He is the Secretary in charge of the Physical Depart- 
ment of the International Committee of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. This is what he says about it: 

“T have read with interest the story, “THE OTHER FELLow’s Game,” and 
I believe it contains an appeal of great value to the older boy. Such stories 
as this should arouse in the boys who read them a manly response and help 
in the development of those nobler qualities for [Concluded on Page 18 


BOYS#LIFE 
It is packed full of the finest stories for boys—stories with plenty of 
excitement in them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories about camping, 
woodcraft, handicraft, scouting, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, basket ball, 
animals—in fact, every sport, recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented for 
the entertainment of all boys. ‘ 

It contains also all the news of the Boy Scout movement. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy story” writers. Every issue 
profusely illustrated, with colored cover, sketches by famous artists, and pho- 
tographs from all over the world. f : 

Th subscription price is $1.00 a year, single copies 10 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers in Canada must 
add 15 cents to yearly subearighton price for postage; foreign subscription re- 
quires 25 cents extra. 

If the magazine arrives in a RED wrapper it means that your 
Renewals subscription has expired. Address on the wrapper indicates 
the month with which your subscription ends. Tear off this address and send 
it in with the price of a new subscription, and you will not miss a copy. 
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“— first batter had landed flush upon a straight fast 
pitch, and the ball was soaring high in the air, cata- 
pulting toward the right field foul line.”—J/lustration for 
“The Hook Slide,’ by Leslie W. Quirk, which begins on 
the opposite page. 


N Mr. Quirk’s baseball story in the May Boys’ Lire, Tod Keith 
=, has a harrowing experience in “the box” due to the concerted 
action of the opposition rooters. All boys who have played ball 
know how systematic rooting will rasp your nerve-ends and “shoot” 
you “all to pieces” unless—well, read Tod Keith’s experience in 
“The Other Fellow’s Game” and you'll understand, 
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The Hook Slide 





A Baseball Game, in the course of which ‘‘Quitter’’ Loses His Nickname 


By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


Author of “Baby Elton, Quarterback,” ‘““laylor, Pinch Hitter,” ‘Crossed Signals,’’ “The Ghost Ball,” Ete. 


FTER he had walked on four balls, 
Quitter turned inquiringly to Cap- 
tain Clelland, who was coaching off 

first. Clelland, shouting instructions to the 
next batter, carelessly pushed his cap up- 
on the back of his head. The signal had 
been given; Quitter was to steal on the 
first pitch. 

His real name was Witter, but this had 
been changed by the other boys to “ Quit- 
ter” because of a suspected lack of cour- 
age on his part. 

Now, as he crept away from first base 
and prepared for the dash to second, his 
heart fluttered uncertainly. The mid-station 
looked miles away. Besides, he must watch 
Jones, the opposing pitcher; for Jones had 
perfected a. nasty, half-balk snap-throw to 
first that frequently caught the runner flat- 
footed. 

“Go down with his arm,” came Clelland’s 
murmur, just loud enough for Quitter to 
hear; “down with his arm, pronto, and 
hook the bag with the fall-away slide. 
Ready now. ... Goon! Slide! Slide!” 

Quitter slid. 

He had left first under full speed, 
timing his steal perfectly. Dimly, from 
a very great distance, he heard the thud 
of the ball as it chugged into the catcher’s 
mit. Ahead of him, directly in his path, 
Second-baseman Keene was reaching high 
into the air for the backstop’s throw. As 
Quitter flung himself toward the white, 
leering bag, he heard the swish of the 
ball above his head. That meant he must 
go under and behind Keene; he must use 
the fall-away hook slide. 

Quitter had practiced it often enough. 
You slid for the base feet first, falling 
upon the fleshy part of your right thigh 
and pivoting behind and around the bag 
by hooking it with your toe. This left 
only the target of a foot for the baseman 
to touch with the ball. 

But this time something went wrong. 

Quite without reason, a muscle in Quit- 
ter’s leg contracted suddenly. As he fell on 
his side, plunging his toe forward to hook 
the bag and spin in behind it, the muscle 
bent his knee sharply. Instead of being 
brought up short by contact with the bag, 
therefore, he slid on past it, coming to 
a stop three feet beyond, where Keene 


gleefully sank the ball into his side. He 
was out stealing. 


Quitter marched 
dejectedly toward 
the bench. His 
path led past Clel- 
land, who turned 
a black face 
toward him. 

“T thought you 
told me you could 
do the fall-away 
hook slide now?” 

“Tn practice,” 
defended Quitter, 
“T can do it nine 
times out of ten. 
But down there 
at second I ——” 

“You quit,” 

, snapped Clelland. 
“You had the ball 
beaten a mile, too. 
Your slide began 





all right, but you lost your nerve and curled 
up like a caterpillar.” 

He whirled away at the sound of bat 
meeting ball. 

“Come on, Gallagher; it’s a beauty. 
Make your turn; make your turn. Who-o-a! 
Come back!” 

Gallagher’s long single would have scored 
a runner from second. Quitter nodded 
dumbly in recognition of this truth, quite 
as if Clelland had accused him of deliber- 
ately cheating the team out of a deserved 
run. Nor was the captain’s wrath tem- 
pered when the next batter flied to right 
field for the third out. 

“My kid brother over there is only 
four years old,” he told Quitter, “bur 
he’ll be doing that fall-away hook long be- 
fore you ever get the hang of it.” 

Quitter shut his lips tightly and said 
nothing. But down in his heart he re- 
solved to redeem himself before the game 
was over. There was still plenty of time; 
for it was only the third inning now, and 
as yet neither side had scored, 

As he trudged wearily out to his posi- 
tion in right field, the boy studied the 
swirling river at one side and listened to 
the drone of the falls two hundred yards 
down-stream! He was secretly afraid of 
that torrent of water that went rushing 
past the island; it was. black and cruel, 
and it licked hungrily at its shores, as if 
seeking victims to fling upon the sharp 
rocks at the foot of the cataract. 

Because the island afforded the only 
level ground of sufficient area within easy 
distance of the little city, it had been se- 
lected as the site of the baseball park. 
Home plate was near the upper end, 
where the wedge of land split the river 
into two streams; farther down, the right 
and left fielders played perhaps one hun- 
dred feet from either shore. 

Quitter had no sooner picked his glove 
from the grass, and slipped his moist left 
hand into it, than a warning shout from 
Clelland awakened him from his dream- 
ing. He whirled quickly. The first bat- 
ter had landed flush upon a straight, fast 
pitch, and the ball was soaring high in the 
* catapulting toward the right-field foul- 
ine. 

Watching it over his shoulder, Quitter 
raced back, veering sharply to the left, 
toward the river. At first he was confi- 
dent of smothering the long fly; then his 
certainty gave way to doubt, and finally 
fear. The ball seemed to be falling peril- 
ously near the water. 

There was ample time to reach it; after- 
wards, indeed, he admitted as much to 
himself. Yet he was not under it; nor 
anywhere near it, when it fell. He had 
stopped suddenly, with his heart in his 
throat, because of the feeling that another 
step would plunge him into the river. And 
the ball had dropped safely ten feet in 
front of him and a good fifty from the 
shore. Before he could pick it up and 
relay it home, the visitors had broken the 
tie by putting over the first run of the 
game. 

“You quit again,” Clelland told him, 
after they had retired the side. “ You had 
plenty of time to get under that ball, too. 
But you lost your nerve at the end, and 
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stood there like a cigar store wooden In- 
dian while it fell safe.” 

This was the third inning. In the fifth, 
Quitter came up to bat again. This time 
he found the bases full, with two out; 
and his whole body throbbed with eager- 
ness to prove himself. Eyen if he were 
walked, he would force if a run. Sup- 
pose he singled; he’d done that often 
enough at less crucial moments. Or sup- 
pose he doubled or tripled; back three 
years ago he had made a two-bagger one 
day and a three-bagger the next. Or sup- 
pose—just suppose—he lined far over the 
right fielder into the river. Suppose that! 
Of course, he had never really made a 
home run, and only one batter, in all the 
history of the park, had ever flied fair to 
the river. But just suppose he should! 

His eyes sparkled. His shoulder went 
back and his chest out. He gripped his 
bat firmly, to get the trade-mark upper- 
most, and stepped up to the plate. 

The pitcher eyed him lazily. Then he 
coiled suddenly, a bare arm whirled in a 
double circle, and from the hand at its 
end leaped the white ball. It was as if a 
snake had sprung. 

The pitch was a straight, fast one, cut- 
ting the inside corner of the plate and 
driving Quitter back, white-faced and 
trembling. Two sweeping outcurves, that 
started directly for the unnerved batter, 
only to kink out over the heart of the 
rubber, completed the trick. Air castles 
tumbled. Three strikes had been called 
without Quitter’s swinging at a single one 
of them. 

“T’m going to give you just one more 
chance,” said Clelland angrily; “just one 
more chance, mind you! And if you 
overslide. another base, or fail to get un- 
der another easy fly, or allow another 
pitcher to make you quit again, I’ll put 
somebody else on the team in your place. 
Why, my kid brother can do all you’ve 
done, and more. So if you fall down 
again, off you go. Understand, Quitter?” 

“T understand,” said the boy meekly. 

He turned toward his outfield position 
once more, hating himself, and Clelland, 
and Clelland’s little brother, and the op- 
posing pitcher—but mostly himself. 

“Tf I’d made good in that one pinch,” 
he told himself, “it would have given me 
confidence to keep on other times when I 
felt like quitting. But ——”’ 

A confused chorus of cries interrupted 
his train of thought. He was in the out- 
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field by this time, and the memory of that 
other fly that had eluded him made his 
heart stop beating. 

He whirled sharply at the shouts, put- 
ting up an instinctive hand to ward off 
any ball that might be whistling toward 
his head. But he saw at once that the 
inning had not begun. Around the home 
plate, in a horrified group, a dozen players 
were staring and pointing toward the ri- 
ver. Quitter’s eyes sought the object that 
was gripping their attention—and found it. 

Out in the river, half hidden by the 
foam and spray of rushifig water, a hu- 
man body was swirling in the cross-cur- 
rents and eddies. It needed only a second 
glance to identify it as Clelland’s little 
brother. In some manner, while playing 
on the bank, he had slipped into the treach- 
erous stream. 

After the initial shock of dazed sur- 
prise, Quitter stirred into action. With 
an echoing shout, he dashed madly toward 
the river. 

At first there was no plan in his numbed 
mind, but as he ran it occurred to him 
that if he crouched low on the gently slop- 
ing bank directly opposite he might reach 
out and grasp the body as the current 
swept him past. If he missed, there would 
be another mangled body on 
rocks at the foot of the falls. 

He ran toward a slender-trunked willow 
tree, with some instinctive idea that he 
might grip it with one hand and reach 


for the youngster with the other. From 
the corner of his eye, he could see the 
other fellows racing down the island 


toward him. And out in the river, swept 
along with incredible swiftness, the body 
came tumbling along, kept afloat by the 
terrific power of the current. 

There was a long stick just out of his 
path. He could use that to hook the 
child’s_ clothes. . But even. as he 
swerved toward it, he saw that the delay 
of picking it up would prove fatal. He 
jerked back to the straight run for the 
willow. 

“Hurry! Faster! Faster! Quitter!” 

That was Clelland’s agonized entreaty. 
Clelland was urging him on; urging him 
on—and calling him Quitter! 

But Quitter only 
shut his lips grimly. 
He leaned forward 
till his chin was rest- 
ing almost on _ his 





breast, and ran as he 
had never run _ be- 
fore. Give him time 
to nine himself by 
that willow and —— 

A queer nausea ae 
staggered him. Sud- .<« 
denly, as a man vagy. N 
wakes to the knowl- *” Rd - 
edge that he is soon 
to face the mystery <> 
of death, Quitter saw 
that the chase was to prove futile. Long 
before he could fling himself on the slop- 
ing bank, brace by grasping the tree, and 
reach forth for the body that the rushing 
current would sweep close to the shore at 
that point, it would prove too late. 

“Quitter! Quitter!” 

The plea of Clelland, somewhere up 
the island to his right, was a mockery. 
The very words were an insult; they 
urged the outfielder to stop. He wanted 
to turn abruptly to the crowd that was 
running toward him, and say: 

“Yes, I’m Quitter, and I’m quitting, just 
as you expect.” 

But he fought back the insane impulse. 
His legs moved faster. A curious tempta- 


the sharp ? 
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probably the greatest and most 


NEXT MONTH—What 


baseball Mr. 


exciting 


story 
Quirk has ever written will ap- 
pear in the May number of 
3oys’ Lire. Don’t miss itt. 
The title is: 
THE OTHER FELLOW’S 


GAME. 





and 
dive headlong into the black, swirling wa- 


tion assailed him to race to the bank 


ters of the river. If he did that, he 
could still reach the body before it was 
sucked past and over the cataract below. 
It meant death with the little boy, of 
course; but wasn’t dying that way, and 
being remembered for his heroism, better 
than living a coward all his life? 


He was twenty feet from the shore 
now. The bobbing body, shrouded in 
mist and foam, was only a few feet 


farther upstream, and sweeping down the 
river tar taster 


than any human being 
could run. 
“Quitter! Quitter! Please, Quitter!” 


Then, as the fog clears before the sun, 
Quitter’s mind came back to normal. In 
that interval that was to test him, he 
reasoned as sanely as he ever had in his 
life. What he did was the result, not 
of excitement or impulse, but of calm 
judgment. 

With a last desperate sprint toward the 
willow tree, that served to give a final 
impetus to his body, he flung himself 
forward, straight toward the black whirl- 
pool of water just beyond the sloping 
bank. 

Even as his feet left the ground, he 
could hear behind him the cries of dis- 
may and consternation from the other 
fellows. They knew as well as he di 
that no swimmer could breast that mad 
torrent. 

The muscle in Quitter’s left leg twitched. 
Sheer will power kept the leg braced and 
stiff. A root or a loose stone dug into 
his right thigh as he hit the ground. He 
did not falter. 

There was one breathless, awful mo- 
ment when he felt himself plunging for- 
ward into the water. His eyes closed 
spasmodically. Then the lower part of 
his body halted with a wrenching jerk. 
His toe had hooked the slender trunk of 
the willow tree. For the first time in his 
life, in an actual crisis, he had made a 
perfect fall-away hook slide. 

In another instant, his head and upper 
body were in the icy water. His eyes 
were wide open now, and his arms were 
reaching desperately for the swirling 
youngster. As his clawing hands closed 
upon the little boy’s blouse waist, the 





snarling river, in a last effort to reclaim 
its victim, spun Quitter down-stream and 
dragged and sucked and tore to pull him 
free. 


But he had not over-slid this time; his 
toe was hooked firmly about the tree 
trunk. 


Even so, of course, it would have been 
only a matter of seconds before the hold 
broke. But help came in time. 

Two strong hands gripped his ankle. 
Two more braced and tugged. Then a 
third pair, reaching out from a point below 
the tree, grasped his shoulders. By now 
there were twenty fellows on the shore, 
and it was a comparatively simple matter 
to pull him and his burden out of the 
water and upon the sloping bank. 

They placed him flat on the ground, and 
began pumping his arms up and down to 
clear the water from his lungs. But Quit- 
ter motioned them back. Except for a 
dizzy weakness, which was only reaction 
from the shock, he was unharmed. Nor 
was Clelland’s little brother any the worse 
for his exciting journey down the river; 
it seemed, indeed, to have pleased him 
much more than it frightened him. 

Presently, when they had undressed the 
youngster, to dry his clothes, and swathed 
him temporarily in borrowed coats and 
pants a dozen sizes too big, Clelland came 
over to the boy who had effected the res- 
cue at such a desperate risk. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” he 
said awkwardly. “I’ve called you a good 


many harsh names in the past, Quitter, 
but ——” 
“JT didn’t quit this time, did I, Clel- 


land?” demanded the other, with a new 
note of aggressiveness in his voice. ; 
“Well, I should say. not, Qui—er, Wit- 
er.” 
‘And I proved that I could do the fall- 
away hook slide all right, didn’t I?” 


“Nobody ever did it better,” declared 
Clelland feelingly. 

“Well, then a,” announced the rescuer 
triumphantly, “T think you ought to keep 


me on the team till the end of the game. 
You see, now that I’ve done it once —— 
“The game,” echoed Clelland blankly, 
choking a little, and grinning with his 
face while his eyes seemed to want to 
cry; “Oh, yes, the game. Why—why, I 
guess we'd better call that off for to-day.” 
“What for? I can borrow a suit from 
somebody, and we can make up that run 
we’re behind—the one I let in when I 


didn’t get under the fly, you know. Come 
on Clelland. 
you?” 

So the game 


You aren’t—quitting, are 


went on. In the eighth 
inning, when the op- 
posing pitcher 
whistled a fast one 
over the inside cor- 
ner of the plate, Wit- 
ter peter to dodge 
back, as he had done 
in the fifth. Instead, 
he stepped into it 
with a terrific swirg 
of his bat that sent 
the ball hurtling far 
over the right field- 
er’s head ito the 
- river. 
It was a home run, 
tying the score. 

And in the last half of the ninth, with 
Gallagher at bat and Witter on first again, 
the latter stole second with as pretty a 
fall-away hook slide as anybody could hope 
to see, and a minute later scored the 
winning run on Gallagher’s long single. 
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The Mystery of the River Cave 





Two Boys Get Nearer the Secret and Plan to Save Old Fisherman Dan 
By WALTER WALDEN 


Author of “ Tropic Smugglers ” 





HE men took a path 
that led on up a hill, 
through the wood, 

and which finally emerged 
on the highway. Keeping 
on the bluff road, the two 
men soon traversed a bridge 
that spanned the creek, and 
continued their journey on- 
ward. 

Milton and Jack dropped 
back still farther, and con- 
tinued to follow for perhaps 
half a mile. Then Milton 
pulled up. 

“There’s no use going 
any farther,” he said; 
“they’ve gone to town. 
that’s pretty certain.” 

They spied a boy about 
ten down the toad whom 
Milton called. The little 
fellow came _ forward, 
munching a green apple. 

“Do you know who lives 
in the house down in the 
woods?” asked Milton. 

“T don’t know their name 














—they’re game-wardens,” 
the little chap answered. 

“How do you know 
they’re game-wardens?” said Milton. 

“Uncle Joe talked to one of ’em onct, 
an’ he told him.” 

The small boy looked at his interlocutor 
wonderingly a moment. 

“Where do you live? ”- then he asked. 

“Oh, we live across the river,” answered 
Milton, 

Thereupon the little one stopped chewing 
his apple in increasing wonder, as if it 
seemed to him the beings before him had 
traveled over seas from another country. 

“You're ‘Illinois suckers,’ ain’t you?” 
said the little Iowan, as he resumed munch- 
ing his bit of cholera morbus. 

“Yes,” laughed Milton, as he and Jack 
turned to go back the way they had come. 

The going - to - have - the - stomach - 
ache-from-a-green-apple little chap called 
out: 

“Why did you want to know?” 

“Oh, we saw the house and just won- 
dered,” called back Milton. 

“They just now went to town, an’ll be 
back ’bout four—they don’t bother nobody, 
an’ nobody don’t bother them,” called out 
the over-generous-with-information little 
kid; and he threw a well picked core after 
Milton and Jack. 

“Much obliged,” they called to him, and 
went laughing down the roadway. 

“ Well, what'll we do now?” said Jack. 

“We want to watch them now and ‘see 
what they’re living here for,” said Milton. 
“We want to be here when they come back 
at four—and maybe stay all night. We've 
got plenty of time to go home for some 
grub—and slickers and candles. It isn’t 
nine yet.” 

“We needn’t both go,” said Jack, “I—” 

“Yes, that’s right,” interrupted Milton. 
“They might happen to come back sooner.” 

“T can paddle over and get back in less 
than two hours, easy,” offered Jaek. 

They were passing through the wood 
now, and soon came to the clearing. They 
crossed boldly to and around the house, 
and were surprised to find there was no 


THEN OLD DAN TOLD. HIS STORY. 


door at the back—only one to the cottage. 

Then, as Jack began to speak his sur- 
prise, suddenly from within came a fear- 
ful din of barking. The bulldog, locked 
inside, had caught the voice, and set up his 
battle-cry on the instant. 

Milton ran to a window. 

“Here, Butch! Here, good old doggie!” 
he called. 

The effect was sudden. The barking 
ceased; a nose knocked back the shade; 
and the dog’s eager face was at the win- 
dow. His mouth was open, and the motion 
of his head showed how his tail was wag- 
ging. Milton put his hand on the window 
pane, and the dog licked the glass with 
eager friendliness. 

“Vou’re too good a dog to be in such 
bad company,” said Milton. 





From the Beginning 


Oo” an island in the Mississippi River, 
Fisherman Dan is_ often visited by 
two boy friends, Jack Corbin and Milton 
Ainslie. The old man becomes depressed 
and takes regular trips away, The boys 
determined to hide near his cabin during 
his absence and Milton succeeds in discov- 
ering that two evil-looking strangers are 
carrying away money bags which old Dan 
brings back. They almost discover Milton 
but he cleverly escapes, though ma steal 
his canoe. He signals to Jack on the IIli- 
nois shore. Jack rows over and the boys 
interview old Dan who, refusing to dis- 
close his secret, begs them not to inter- 
fere. However, they resolve to track the 
men and row up Otter Creek on the Iowa 
shore. They discover their canoe and a 
rowboat. Seeing a path on shore they 
follow it, and after stopping to explore an 
old cave, the Wolf’s Den, come to a clear- 
ing in which is a little cottage. Chased 
by a bulldog, Milton appeases him with 
some meat and they become friends. 
From a clump of bushes the boys watch 
a man cross the open patch, and to their 
astonishment later see the same one at the 
door of the cottage, without having no- 
ticed him return, Then after some time 
the two men, leaving the bulldog in the 
house, start off towards the creek. The 
boys follow as close as they dare. 
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The dog, seeing Milton talking to him, 
nodded his head in acquiescence. 

The shades all being down, nowhere 
could the boys get a peek in. As they 
moved away toward the woods and the 
creek, the dog, in a near window, whined 
to them, 

“You must bring some meat for the 
dog, in case he comes out,” said Milton. 

“You bet I will,” said Jack. 

Jack was soon off down the creek in the 
canoe, and Milton returned to the brush 
near the edge of the clearing. Plenty of 
time he had now to ponder the problem of 
those men, who so puzzled him, and who, 
some mysterious way, so oppressed old 

an. 

So they claimed to be game-wardens, as 
that little chap said. The birds that twit- 
tered among the trees, and especially a little 


: gray squirrel, perched so persistently in the 


branches over his head, with his scold- 
ing bark and squeak, seemed to be trying 
to pound it into him that those men were 
no game-wardens. 

Now and then he could see the bulldog 
looking out, eagerly, at the cottage win- 
dow. He sometimes thought he could hear 
him whine his loneliness. 

It was not quite noon but hot, when 
Jack returned. He gave Milton some cold 
chicken and bread and pie for his lunch. 
The rest of the stuff they divided between 
them. : 

“Now, suppose you go back down,” said 
Milton, “and hide the canoe, while I finish 
my lunch.” 

When Jack got back they settled them- 
selves for a long and tedious wait. They 
tried to make time double-trot by a game 
of mumble-the-peg. 

It was after three when Milton rose 
suddenly to his feet. 

“Jack,” he began, “ we’re forgetting, and 
making too much noise. I believe I’ll go up 
to the road and look out for them, while 
you stay here and watch.” 

So it was arranged that if the men should 
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chance to come from f For a moment the boys stood in their 
some other direction tracks and listened; then moved forward 


Jack would slip through 
the woods and let Mil- 
ten know. 


CHAPTER II. 


DISCOVERIES. 

T wanted but a little 

] time to four, when 

Milton, from be- 
hind a bush near the 
bridge, saw two men 
march into view at a 
bend in the road. He 
remained but a minute 
to satisfy himself that 
the two approaching, of 
unequal height, were 
the right ones; then he 
hastened through the 
woods and down the 
path to his comrade. 
“ Jack, they’re coming ; 
they'll be here in five 
minutes,” said Milton. 

“I’m glad!” declared 
Jack, “but what'll we 
do now when they get 
here?” 

“We'll just have to 
watch them like we did 
Dan,” said Milton. 
“When it gets dark, 
and there’s a light in- 
side, we'll crawl up. 
And maybe they’ll hap- 
pen to leave a shade up 
a little, or there will be 














a crack somewhere 
anyway we can hear.” 

So the boys crouched 
in their brush cover 
and watched for the appearance of the 
two men where the path leaves the wood 
to cross the clearing. But the five minutes 
assed, and then ten and no sight of them. 

ifteen minutes passed—even twenty, and 
the boys looked at one another, each silently 
shooting a question. 

Milton began to look about to see how 
he should steal back to the highway to 
reconnoitre, when Jack clutched his arm 
and made him look toward the cottage. 

There was the door standing open. But 
as Milton looked it closed again. And then 
he saw the bulldog rolling and squirming 
in the grass; and in a moment he came 
bounding down to the woods. He chased 
about in all directions, as dogs will, and 
finally discovered the boys, giving vent to 
his glee by barking. 

The boys had been quick to see their 
danger, and had a cufting of meat all ready 
for him. But the dog had scarcely seized 
the flesh when there came a whistle from 
the cottage. 

So he bounded away, the meat in his 
mouth, and the boys trembled lest the sight 
of the meat should betray them to the men. 
But the dog stopped on the way and de- 


voured the flesh, and was soon within, the 
door closing on him again 
“Gee! that gives me the shivers!” said 


Jack. “How did they get in there?” 

“T wish I knew,” said Milton. “It seems 
like a fairy story. But maybe we were 
watching the place at the edge of the woods 
too closely, and they came from the other 
side and got in when we weren't looking.” 

“T’m almost sure I saw the door when it 
opened—and from the inside—and I saw 
the dog come out,” declared Jack. 

They were obliged to give up the puzzle; 
but they set themselves to watching the 
house with greater care from then on. 


NEARING THE ISLAND. 


They were now more drawn, perhaps, by 
the mystery befogging that cottage than 
impelled by the desire to free old Dan. It 
would have been real punishment to give 
it up now. 

There‘was no sign again of either men 
or dog till near about six, when wee clouds 
of smoke rose out of the chimney. 

“They’re their supper,” 
Jack. 

When dark came on they watched the 
window for some sign of light within. Long 
was the vigil, above an hour, and yet 
nothing showed. 

Finally impatience got the better of them 
and the boys began creeping forward in the 
dark. But they hadn’t passed a quarter of 
the way across the clearing when they were 
startled by the barking of the doo—the 
sound coming from down by the creek. 

They darted into the shelter of the trees 
again; and then moved stealthily down the 
hill. As they drew nearer the creek they 
caught the murmur of voices and the 
of a chain; and presently made out two 
forms in a boat, crossing the stream. 

The boatmen got out on the farther side 
and disappeared in the wood; and, before 
the boys had time to decide whether to fol- 
low, they were back again, and carried, 
seemed, something heavy between them. 

When the men had recrossed the narrow 
stream the boys had a point of vantage 
quite near to-the landing place. So that 
when the boat had been locked and the 
two had taken up their burden again the 
boys easily made out the men of the cot- 
tage, with the bulldog at their heels. 

The boys followed as close as they dared. 
The figures ahead avoided the path up the 
hill to the house; instead took the other; 
and directly were lost in the murk of the 
cliff-like bank. 


cooking said 


rattle 


again, till quite near to the wall. Not a 
sound could they hear! 

Milton seized Jack’s coat and pulled him 
after him; and, as they climbed the hill, he 
explained. 

“T know now,” he said. “ They’ve gone 
into the Wolf’s Den. There’s a connection 
between that and the house!” 

“That’s it!” said Jack. “Queer we 
didn’t think of that before—that’s how we 
got fooled this morning.” 

The boys got back to the edge of the 
clearing, and recontinued their vigil, hearts 
beating high with excitement. 

“Gee! that must be a big cave!” said 
Jack. 

“Yes,” said Milton. “ But I wonder what 
that heavy thing was they were carrying.” 

Directly light shone round the edge of 
the window shade, and a hand reached be- 
tween as if feeling for the window fasten- 


ings. 
“They're getting ready for bed,” said 
Jack. 7 , 
“Maybe,” said Milton, “but bad doings 


are usually at night—and they get up late 
mornings.” 

The light was soon gone; but in some 
few minutes they were set alert again by 
another sight. Heavy black smoke rose 
out of the chimney. Though the night be- 
low was as dark as a cave, the boys had no 
difficulty in making out that murky column 
as it rose against the stars. 

For some time they watched this phe- 
nomenon. 

“What are they doing now?” said Jack. 

“Let’s go and find out,” answered Mil- 
ton. 

Thereupon they crept forward together 
and, at the house, got round to the side of 
the smoke. They listened for sounds of 
those within; but their straining was all in 
vain. They crawled quite up and put heads 
to the wall, and still their ears were balkea. 
In their eagerness they must have made 
some noise, for a sudden fierce growl sent 
them off hot foot, scampering back to the 
woods. 

That ended their reconnoitering for the 
night, the rest of which was spent in two- 
hour watches, turn about; with no diversion 
but the column of smoke that continued to 
rise from the stack, till some way past mid- 
night, when it slowly dwindled down, and 
finally stopped. 

The sun was already throwing spears of 
its rays among the trees about the boys, 
when Milton shook Jack for the last time. 

“Wake up! Jack,” he said, “I’m going 
down toward the Wolf’s Den to watch.” 

“What for?” yawned Jack. 

“They might come out that way,” said 
Milton. “We want to know when they 
go. 

They made their breakfast on boiled eggs 
and bread; and then Milton went down the 
hill and took up his station in view of that 
hole in the bank. 

Their plan of proceeding was more defi- 
nite now, and they were the more impatient 
to carry it out; so, more irksome hours 
than the few that succeeded, neither of the 
boys had ever known. 

It was near nine when Jack came hurry- 
ing down, all excited, to say that the men 
were just starting off 

They followed the men, as on the morn- 
ing before, till they were well on their 
way @ town. Then eagerly they hurried 
back to the old Wolf’s Den. 

While Jack got himself into the bushes 
to watch, Milton stooped low and began to 
crawl within. He had gone into the earth 
perhaps fifty feet when he was able to 
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stand erect. He then lighted a candle and 
moved forward again in the rocky irregu- 
lar passage. But six steps more, a sharp 
turn, and he came, plump to the end; to his 
surprise and utter confusion, a rough wall 
marked the tail of his hopes. 

But then he took a turn on his mind 
and began to reason: If these men went in 
here and came out at the house there must 
be some way through. First the candle, 
then the eye, then the hand felt about; 
and, at the extreme left of the obstructing 
wall, all up and down, showed a fist- wide 
opening. And a draft going through all but 
put out the candle-light. 

In the crack, where it met the floor, was 
a loose round stone; which, by sliding up- 
ward a foot, Milton easily removed. Then 
it was he found that a part of that wall 
swung inward like a door. And out went 
the candle in the draft thus turned loose. 
Another match struck with a hand all 
atremble, Milton stepped into the passage 
beyond, with teeth hard set, yet with weak- 
ening knees; determination pushing one 
way, fear pulling the other. 

The hinged door, he found, was made of 
strong planks, the outside veneered with 
thin slabe of stone. 

In time he came to where the tunnel 
seemed widened by hand; and here he met 
with a wall of rough boards that extended 
up through the roof; in the middle a door, 
which he tried and found fast. 

He looked carefully to find means for its 
opening, for there was no sign of a lock— 
nor a key-hole. Finally he spied the end 
of a cord in a crack; which he pulled for a 
latch-string. And sure enough, it let the 
door go ajar. 

Milton stepped inside a small room, and 
then—at a glance all was made plain. 
Against the opposite wall stood a rough 
bench, reaching from side to side of the 
room. At the right end was a small fur- 
nace. with a smoke-pipe reaching aloft; be- 
side it an iron ladle and bars of metal. Then 
came molds laid open, showing in each 
prints of half dollars, six in a row. He 
touched a pile of the coins; of base metal— 
spurious, he easily guessed they were; but 
so perfect in appearance as easily to de- 
ceive. 

Behind the door stood a ladder, its top 
close to the ceiling. Milton mounted, 
pushed at the ceiling, and a trap door gave 
to his hand, and in a moment he stood in 
a room above. Boxes of provisions and 
miscellaneous truck, took little of his at- 
tention here. But he spied a rough stair 
leading still higher aloft, and he stepped 
over to mount again. But here that hap- 
pened which brought his heart into his 
mouth, so suddenly it came. 

A terrific barking and snarling came 
down from above, fit to put an armv to 
flight. But it was only for a moment that 
fear held him in leash, for he knew that 


it was only a friend’s voice that made all 
that din. 

“Here, Butch!—Good doggie!” he 
called. 


His voice did the business; the fury 
ceased, and in its stead came a friendly 
whining. 

Quickly Milton climbed the stair, and 
another trap door he raised; and no sooner 
did his head rise into the room than a 
warm tongue was licking his face. 

It was the kitchen that he now was in, 
for there stood stove and cupboard, and 
table. He gave the dog a bit of meat out 
of his pocket, and hastily beat a retreat, 
candle still in hand. Down the stair to the 
cellar he went; then through the trap door, 
and, by the ladder, to the sub-basement— 
the counterfeiters’ den. 

He took one m«re glance around; and 


he thrilled with some pride of discovery. 
He pulled the door after him till he heard 
the latch click into place, and moved down 
the cold tunnel to the rock-mailed door. 
The round stone that held the door fast 
he put in place, and soon was outside in 
the woods again. 

Jack hurried forward out of his bush. 

“Gee! Milt,” he said, “you must have 
seen a lot in there!” 

I did, and you can’t guess what it was,” 
said Milton. 

“Oh, come on now, Milt, make it short!” 
said Jack. 

“No,” said Milton. 
and see for yourself.” 

Milton led the way as far as the rock 
door; and then, cautioning Jack against 
going to the kitchen, and to avoid any sound 
in the mid-chamber below it, he went back, 
and in his turn took station in the bush. 

Jack made quicker work of his tour. 
Afttr making big eyes at the counterfeiting 
plant, and a hasty survey of the room 
above, he hurried back out to the woods 
again, ready to shout for victory over their 
fine 1. 

“Who'd though we’d find anything like 
that! Gee! it ‘ll be great when they take 
those men in!” he said. 

“Yes,” said Milton. 
Dan?” 

A blank look, and terror was in Jack’s 
face. 

“T’d forgot all about him,” he said. 

“Of course, you know, now, what he’s 
been doing,” said Milton. 

“Yes,” said Jack. “He’s been taking 
their bad money somewhere and passing it 
for good money.” 

“Well, yes, but I think he takes it for 
them to some other bad fellow, who passes 
it. Don’t you remember what I told you 
about hearing old Dan tell them that night 
that someone sent word to them that they 
were asking too much for the stuff?” 

“Yes, I remember now,” said Jack. 
“Well, if he is helping them, they’re mak- 
ing him do it.” 

“Yes,” said Milton. 
law will let him off if 
he can show tha k=... 
Well,” he continued, 
“we might as. well 
start home; we've 
found out what we 
wanted.” 

So the boys were 
soon aboard their ca- 


“You’ve got to go 


“ But how about old 


“T wonder if the 


noe, paddling vigor- 
ously down Otter 


Creek toward the Mis- 
sissippi River and old 
Dan’s island. 

They were for the | 
most part silent as 
they went, being trou- 
bled over old Dan’s |} 
problem. To get these | 
felons into the iron 
hands of the law, and 
yet save old Dan out; 
this puzzle was the 
weight on the tail of 
their recent great vic- 
tory. | 

They were nearing ~ 
the mouth of the creek 








stopped paddlin». 

“T’ve got it!” said he. “I know what 
well do.” And he fell into thoughtful 
silence again. 

After a patient wait of a minute or two, 
poor Jack broke out in complaint. 

“For heaven’s sake! Milt, what is it 
we'll do? You’re so confounded slow!” 
he said. 





A ROUGH WALL MARKED THE TAIL OF 
when Milton suddenly HIS HOPES. 


“You know the governor can pardon 
anyone he likes. We'll get a pardon for old 
Dan!” said Milton. 

The thought put cheer into the boys 
again, and they made direct for old Dan’s 
hut. As they pulled the canoe out on the 
sand, they saw him among the trees mend- 
ing a net, and his joyless old face lighted 
up when he saw them approach. 

“Ah, boys, and I was thinking of ye both 
just now; I was afraid ye’d gone against 
the old man—for two days ye’ve kept 
away. 

“We want to talk to you,” said Milton, 
“We've got something important to say.” 

The old man widened his eyes with a 
start, and as quickly calmed again. 

‘Well, if it’s about those friends, as ye 
rightly called them,” he began, “ ye’ll find 
me singing a different tune this time. I'll 
not hold up much longer under this thing 
as it, is; and I’m a useless old carcass at 
best.’ 

“We've found their place and know 
what they’re doing,” said Milton. 

Old Dan looked a bit astounded at this, 

“Tf ye’ve seen their place, that’s more 
than I have,” said Dan. “ And if ye know 
what they’re doing ye’re a brave pair, I'll 
say; and, though it’ll be the end of me, I’m 
glad, after all, ye’ve found it out.” 

They told the story of the last two days; 
of the house, of the passage through the 
old Wolf’s Den, of the counterfeiters 
plant at the end. 


‘It’s like that fox, Burket, to make a 
place like that,” said Dan. “And ye are 
sure a sharp pair to have escaped him.” 

Then old Dan told his story: how more 
than a year ago he’d got into this Burket’s 
talons. It seems he’d shrewdly picked out 
old Dan as a likely tool for his business. 
And by wily ways in friendly guise, he’d 
induced Dan to make a journey in his 
stead; to deliver packets to a man at a 
town on the Wisconsin line, and bring back 
money in return. 

This Burket was very friendly spoken, 
and had, it seemed, every air of an honest 

man; and then he 

ae ra promised good pay for 

| the service to be given, 

| and in all ways made 
| it seem fair. 

{ So old Dan, glad to 

| doa friendly turn, and 

gain a few dollars as 

well, took up with the 

offer and made the 

| trip, coming back with 

| no thought of wrong. 

But woe to old Dant 

When this Burket came 
| for the money that 
' Dan had brought back, 
it was a far different 
' tune he sang. With a 

fiendish laugh, he told 
| old Dan it was coun- 
| terfeit money he’d car- 
| ried up there and thus 
helped him pass; and 
| in the eyes of the law 
| .a counterfeiter’s ac- 
| complice he had be- 
come. And he told him, 
sneering into Dan’s 
face, that a plea of in- 
nocence the law 
wouldn’t take; so his case was a hopeless 
one. 

In the beginning this Burket and his 
partner, the bigger man, forced him to do 
their bidding with threats of the law. They 
said if danger came they'd call the law 
on him, while they made their escape. But 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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had been to become an ad- 

venturer. Before he had attained 
manhood he left England to cast his lot 
with that sturdy, courageous class of men 
who make a business of trading with the 
natives and hunting elephants in Africa. 
At the time that I met him he had spent 
most of his life in South Africa, and a 
more interesting person I have never seen. 

He was a man of few words, quiet and 
unassuming. While he undoubtedly knew 
more about the African animals than any 
living man, I never heard him contradict a 
fellow sportsman. When told of some ex- 
traordinary experiences that seemed ques- 
tionable, and asked to express his opinion, 
he always began by saying: “My experi- 
ence has been yy 

Even in the days in which he visited 
Africa, ivory hunters were so numerous 
that the large “tuskers” were soon killed 
out of the regions where the natives had 
been pacified. This made it necessary for 
the intrepid hunters to seek new and in- 
hospitable fields if they intended to succeed. 
was one of the few men willing to 
endure the hardships and accompanying 
dangers of such a trip. 

He was a passenger on the Admiral that 
carried the Roosevelt African expedition 
from Naples to Mombasa. We whiled 
away many a pleasant hour listening to his 
thrilling experiences, of which the follow- 
ing is one: 

With about twenty-five Kaffir boys to 
carry his outfit and trade goods, he started 
on a trip into the then little-known region 
north of the Zambesi river. Elephants, it 
was believed, had been little molested in 
that section and the chances were good for 
finding big “tuskers.” 

His objective point was somewhat of a 
question. He was after ivory and intended 
to rely more or less on the information he 
could gather from the tribes he met. 

Finally he began to pass out of the region 
of friendly natives and to draw near the 
line which in our country is known as the 
“frontier.” Here the hunter was warned 
of treacherous people ahead, but as the 
natives are naturally alarmists, and live in 
constant fear of attacks from each other, 
he placed little credence in the report. 

always carried a supply of trade 
goods, and believed that he would have no 
trouble after he had presented the various 
chiefs with presents and they found that he 
had come to barter with them. 
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Each day’s travel brought the party in 
contact with strange tribes, who spoke un- 
known tongues and from their actions 
showed that they had never before seen a 
white man. 

As the caravan drew near a village the 
people fled in terror, and stood off at a 
distance, watching and jabbering in their 
peculiar language. The women and chil- 
dren were particularly timid, and refused to 
enter the camp until the confidence of the 
men had been won. 

With trifling gifts they were finally 
coaxed near, and soon they lost their fear 
and became sociable. They always carried 
their long, dangerous-looking spears, how- 
ever, which looked suspicious. Never, after 
winning the confidence of a tribe of sav- 
ages, had known them to retain 
their arms. He laid this exception to the 
fact that these people were ignorant of the 
white man’s ways, and deemed it prudent 
to be always prepared until they knew 
more of him. 

One afternoon the traveler came to a 
chief’s village and, after paying his respects 
to the potentate, made camp near by, inclos- 
ing it in an elephant-grass stockade. 

When everything was settled the chief 
sent his visitor vegetables and native beer, 
and the guest reciprocated with calico, 
beads and salt. Then he asked the chief to 
ferry his outfit across a near-by stream in 
the morning, as the caravan wished to pro- 
ceed on its way without delay. 

The old fellow seemed diliee, but said 
as his canoe was not then at the village he 
could not acquiesce until he had sent for 
it, which would take a day at least. In 
the meantime he wished the hunter to shoot 
some game for his people, promising to fur- 
nish a guide and helpers to bring in the 
dead animals. 

The following day several head of game 
were killed and most of the meat was 
turned over to the villagers, S saving 
enough for himself and his men. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. 


As on the previous day, the natives 
gathered at the camp, traded vegetables 
with the porters and seemed to be on the 
most friendly and sociable terms. As the 
afternoon wore on they began to disperse, 
and by supper time not a person was left; 
they had disappeared as though by magic. 
They did not return in the evening either, 
which was most unusual, for an African 
native is more nocturnal than he is diurnal. 

While revolving the incidents of the day 
in his mind, the white man remembered 
that there were fewer women about the 
camp that afternoon than there had been 
on the previous day, which also looked 
suspicious. 

His porters, too, seemed alarmed. They 
sat by their camp-fires talking in under- 
tones, and always carried their spears or 
left them lying on the ground by their sides 
as though expecting an attack at any 
moment. 

The anxious hunter went to his tent early 
that evening, and as he lay on his cot he 
wondered if, after all, the chief were play- 
ing a treacherous game, and bestowing gifts 





simply to allay suspicion. He was so un- 
easy that he removed only his shoes and 
put his rifle and cartridge belt close at 
hand. 

Through the open tent front he watched 
his porters, one by one, roll up in their 
blankets by the dying embers of their camp- 
fires. Contrary to the invariable rule so 
early in the evening, not a sound came from 
the village. It was so quiet one could 
almost hear one’s self think, and, true to 
the old saying, it proved to be “the calm 
before the storm.” 

THE BLACK BOY’S WARNING. 

Suddenly a man slipped into the inclosure 
and skulked toward the fire, where two of 
the servants were sleeping. 
sprang from the cot, snatched 
the rifle and leveled it at the fellow, but at 
the same instant saw that the black was un- 
armed. He watched the native lean over 
and shake the slumbering boys, and then 
the three entered into conversation. The 
hunter heard one of them say: 

“We had better tell our master at once!” 

“ What is it, Charley?” he asked. 

The caller proved to be a boy who had 
been hunting with them that morning, and 
had been given a liberal supply of meat. 
He had come to inform his friends that the 
women had all been sent from the village 
and he feared there was going to be an 
attack. 

If this were true there could be but one 
interpretation; the chief meant mischief. 

Stepping back into the tent, 
slipped into his shoes, buckled on his car- 
tridge belt and, picking up his rifle, ordered 
the men to put out the fires, which they 
did by throwing dirt on them. The camp 
was dark. 

THE ATTACK IN THE DARK. 

He was standing before the tent talking 
with the men, when, without the slightest 
warning, the flashes of several guns burst 
through the grass fence. At the same time 
a shower of spears fell into the stockade, 
and must have struck some of the porters. 

A moment later the savages broke 
through the inclosure and, howling like 
demons, rushed upon the party. They out- 
numbered his men ten to one, and it would 
have been madness to attempt to resist 
them. The white man shouted to his boys 
to flee for their lives, and turning, ran 
toward the back of the “ kraal.” 

On reaching it he broke through and 
started for a thicket. Suddenly he tripped 
and fell, and two men stumbled over him. 
They might have been some of his own 
party escaping, but if they were savages 
they must have thought that he had fallen 
from a wound, so they kept on after other 
victims. 

The hunter scrambled to his feet, still 
clinging to his rifle, and made for the ford 
of a stream that he had crossed when enter- 
ing the village. He realized that his only 
hope of escape from the country would be 
to travel south toward the Zambesi, some 
500 miles away. 

Drawing near the ford, the outcast was 
warned of danger by hearing voices; the 
crafty old chief had planned his attack well. 
Knowing that the ford was the most likely 
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route his victims would take, should any 
succeed in escaping the first attack, he had 
placed warriors to watch it and cut down 
those who came that way. 

turned and walked along the 
bank in the opposite direction until he came 
to a deep pool. Here he took off his 
clothes, made them and his rifle into a 
bundle, fastemed it to his head and swam 
the stream. While dressing, he looked back 
toward camp. The fires had been rekindled, 
and amid the din of voices he saw the sav- 
ages running hither and thither as they 
fought for possession of the spoils. 


THE HUNTER’S LONELY FLIGHT. F 
Traveling southward all night, he came 
to a stream early in the morning, and after 
crossing it, lay down to rest and sleep. 
Suddenly he was awakened by voices, and, 
looking up, saw two blacks on the opposite 
side of the river. Both were armed with 
spears, one of which they carried in the 
right hand, ready for instant use. 

It was an anxious few minutes for the 
unfortunate hunter. He was in plain sight 
and dared not move for fear of attracting 
their attention. There he lay expecting at 
any moment to be discovered, and wonder- 
ing if he would have to shoot them to pre- 
vent their returning to the village and giv- 
ing the alarm. They were so intent on 
looking for his footprints, which they had 
for the time lost, that they did not see 
him and in their efforts to find them passed 
out of sight. S then jumped to his 
feet and, skulking through the tall grass, 
managed to escape again. 

AN ANTELOPE FOR A MEAL, 

Late in the afternoon he began to feel 
hungry, for. he had had nothing to eat 
since the evening before. Game was not 
very abundant, but he searched about for 
an antelope and finally came across one, a 
solitary old wildebeest. After carefully 
maneuvering he managed to sneak up be- 
hind the only bush that afforded shelter. 
He found that even then he was too far 
away to risk one of his four cartridges 
that must last him throughout the journey. 
He had abandoned all hope of killing the 











fASTENING IT TO HIS FOREHEAD HE SWAM 
THE STREAM. 





when, as 
though deliberately 
wishing to sacrifice 
itself, it walked slow- 
ly to within fifty 
yards of the bush, 
and the trader drop- 
ped it with a bullet 
through the heart. 

Fearing that his 
shot might have been 
heard by his enemies, 
he quickly cut off 
some of the meat and 
returning to the tall 
grass traveled sev- 
eral miles before he 
dared to build a fire 
and cook a meal. 

When he was again 
ready to move on, 
darkness had fallen 
and the chilly tropical 
night seemed to pene- 
trate to his bones. 
As nearly as possible 
he followed the route 
over which he had 
passed a few days 
before. Not far 
ahead was a village 
in which he had been 
hospitably received. 
MIDNIGHT AND HIS 

GUN STOLEN. 

He reached this vil- 
lage about midnight. 
A boy was sleeping 


animal, 








FRIENDLY GUNBEARE RS FOR THE HUNTERS. 
—This photograph and the one of the savage native on opposite page, 
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by a smouldering 
camp fire. The hun- 
ter’s entrance awakened the lad, who 
spoke to him, and their conversation 


roused two of the villagers, who appeared 
and also engaged him in conversation. 
Seated by the fire, his rifle lying on the 
ground by his side, the white man was try- 
ing to explain what had happened to him 
the night before, when from a near-by hut 
he caught the sound of some one loading 
a muzzle-loading gun. Not wanting to ap- 
pear alarmed by leaving so soon, he fin- 
ished his story as quickly as possible and 
was about to rise and move on when a 
rustle from behind caused him to grab for 
his rifle, but a savage grasped it from 
under his hands and darted into the night. 


AT THE POINT OF A RIFLE, 


At the same instant one of the natives 
threw a bundle of grass on the fire. As 
it blazed up the hunter “naturally turned 
toward the hut in which he had heard the 
gun being loaded, and there in the door- 
way stood a man leveling a rifle at him. 

S snatched the piece of wildebeest 
meat and fled from the village. The man 
did not shoot; he might have been un- 
familiar with firearms and had forgotten 
either to cap or to cock the gun. 

The outcast dashed out of the village and 
down the trail as fast as his legs could 
carry him, but apparently was not followed. 

His position was now indeed perilous, for 
without a rifle to kill meat he was depend- 
ent upon the natives for food as soon as his 
supply was exhausted. Throughout the 
gloomy night he plodded along, tired and 
foot-sore, chilled and disheartened. No 
wonder his thoughts reverted to home and 
to his men, some of whom he knew must 
not be far away, following the same guide 
that God, in His Almighty wisdom had 
placed in the heavens to cheer and to guide 
such unfortunate wretches as himself—the 
Southern Cross. 

Where were Paul and Charley, his faith- 
ful gun-bearer and tent-boy? Were they 
dead or alive—those brave fellows who had 





shared his fate so many years, and who 
had borne with him the burdens of hard- 
ship and danger, when other men of far 
more intelligence would have collapsed in 
despair? 

By daybreak he had placed many a mile 
between himself and his enemies, so once 
more he built a fire, cooked the last of his 
meat and then slept until dark. 

About noon of the following day he 
reached a village, the chief of which had, 
not many months before, befriended a fel- 
low elephant-hunter who, like himself, had 
fallen a victim of savage treachery. It was 
some time before S—— could explain why 
he was traveling alone and without a gun 
or food. Finally he made the chief at 
stand. 

The old fellow was greatly alarmed, and 
said that the traveler must move on at once 
for if discovered his presence would surely 
get the chief into trouble with the tribe that 
had made the attack, of which he was in 
great fear. The black gave him food anda 
guide, and once more he was cast out into 
the wilds to shift for himself as best he 
could, 

Two days later he stopped at another vil- 
lage and asked for food and shelter. It 
was here that he learned that several of 
his men were being sheltered in a village 
some distance away, so he set out at once. 
On arriving he found Paul and Charley, his 
two best men. They had had a miraculous 
escape, but had been able to make their way 
southward as he had done, and here they 
were, again united. 

For over two weeks the party traveled 
together, stopping at various villages, where 
they were hospitably received, given food 
and sent on their way. 

After a tiresome journey of over_five 
hundred miles, they finally reached civiliza- 
tion, bleeding from scratches and _ their 
clothes a mass of rags; but nevertheless 
alive and healthy and thankful for their 
escape. 








A Minstrel Show, Then—Fire ! 


A Scout Camp Experience 


As told by “SPOTS” of Troop 16. 


of water were red 





E were goin’ 

W to have a 
minstrel 

show in camp, and 
it was goin’ to be 
classier than we 
ever had before. So 
the night we were 
goin’ to have it was 
a Friday, and that 
evenin’ it was pretty 
clear and still, like 








looking. But on ac- 
count of being a 
point, the fire on 
three sides was 
spreading toward 
the river, but on the 
other side where the 
wind was driving it, 
there was a woods 
full of underbrush 
and in that woods 








it ’most always was 

in the evening, only 

the fellers didn’t notice those things very 
much. But the sun was goin’ down into 
the Miles river, making a path across it 
like gold, and on the other side of our 
point the water was sort of purple, and 
our tents were in a long line up the point 
like regular white dots under the trees, 
and if you looked hard up in the sky you 
could just see a few bright stars. 

So the Scout Masters were all sittin’ in 
a row like blackbirds in front of the head- 
quarters tent practicin’ songs. They always 
do the real fancy singin’, because they can 
sing tenor and all that, and we whistle or 
come in on the chorus the best we can. So 
they were singin’ “Suwanee River” and 
“Old Black Joe” and “Sweet Adeline” 
and “Down by the Old Mill Stream,” and 
it sounded right good. 

There was Mr. Eugene, the big, fat, jolly 
Scout Master; Mr. Edwards, the Commis- 
sioner; Mr. Henry, our Scout Master, who 
teaches us to swim, and a fellow with spec- 
tacles, a friend of Mr. Henry, who knew 
a lot of the boys because he taught history 
in the Polytechnic, 

Well, it got dark pretty soon, and the 
wind began to blow from across the river, 
and me and Biscuits were hangin’ round 
headquarters not doin’ much of anything, 
and I looked up the point, and there the 
sky was all red up past our last tent and 
I said: 

“Mr. Edwards, look! There’s a fire!” 

Course, they all looked, and Mr. Edwards 
Says: 

“Well, it must be the marsh grass on 
that point burning; I guess it won’t hurt 
anything,” and they all kept on singin’ a 
song Mr. Eugene made up about the 
jiggers. 

**Oh, the jiggers, they were beauts, 
We all had to sleep in tin suits.” 

That was part of the show, because he 
was end man, and he could sing awful 
funny. So that was true about the jiggers, 
because they told us to burn the brush off 
the point on account of the jiggers, and we 
had made a whole lot of little fires up in 
the woods beyond the camp, and I guess 
that was how the marsh grass caught fire. 

In a little while the fire got brighter, and 
Mr. Edwards began to look worried. So 
he said to Dan Chambers, who was sittin’ 
there too with his bugle and his brother, 
“Dan, you and Don go up there as fast as 
you can, and if the fire looks bad, you 
blow, and we'll all come,” so Dan and Don 
they went off. 

It took about fifteen minutes to go up 
there in the dark, climbing over fallen 
trees and over gullies and all, and they 
hadn’t been gone but about five minutes, 
when Mr. Eugene said, “ That fire’s getting 
brighter” (which it was), and the wind 


was coming up, too, and Mr. Henry said, 
‘‘Lhere’s a house in the woods back of that 
point, and it’s not so far back either.” So 
they all said, ‘* Guess we better go up,” and 
they started to walk through the camp, and 
we went along, and before we passed our 
last tent we heard Dan’s bugle, blowing 
fire call over and over. 

So the Scout Masters said, “ Guess we 
better run,” and they started and we went 
along, and all the fellows in camp came 
along, and we all went crashing through 
the brush as hard as we could go, and the 
Scouts were stumbling and falling right 
and left ’cause it was pitch dark, and we 
didn’t have time to pick our way. 

Mr. Henry said, ‘““ How many of you have 
got axes?” and we all said weehad; then 
he said, “How many got handkerchiefs?” 
and most of us had, but we wondered 
what we would want them for. 

By this time we were close, and the fire 
was crackling so loud we had to yell at 
each other, and thick yellow smoke was 
rolling right over toward the house, and it 
was all around us too, ’cause I grabbed the 
fellow who was running with me and said, 
“Come here, Biscuits,” and it wasn’t Bis- 
cuits at all, but Ditty Duffy. Dirty was all 
out of breath and coughing, and he says, 
“Gosh, Spots, is that you? Ain’t this 
fierce? Do your eyes hurt?” which they 
did because the smoke was thick. 

So by that time we were there, and 
everybody came to a stop around the Scout 
Masters, and we could hardly see each 
other, and nobody knew just what to do, 
because we didn’t have anything to get 
water, and so we just stood there. 

It was sure a bad looking place, because 
the fire was spreading in a big circle 
through the marsh grass that was most 
up to my head and real dry, and inside the 
ring of fire it was all charred black and 
smoking and there wasn’t any blaze there, 
but it was swampy and all the little pools 





was the house. 

So Mr. Edwards 

yelled, “Fellows, we’ve got to get be- 
tween it and the house! Cut down little 
trees and beat it out!” So then nobody 
started; but Mr. Eugene and Mr. Henry 
soaked their handkerchiefs in the swampy 
water and tied them over their noses and 
mouths and ran right through the ring 
of fire, which had almost come up to 
where we were, and we could just see 
them floundering through the swamp. So 
we all soaked our handkerchiefs and tied 
them on, too. 
_ I tell you, we didn’t want to go into that 
fire, but I said, “ Dirty, come on,” and he 
said, “I’m comin’, Spots,” and we made a 
dive for it, and we got through, only nearly 
blinded and choked with smoke, and going 
into the mud over our shoes at every step. 
So we kept on, and went through the ring 
again on the other side, and then we were 
right at the edge of the woods, and the 
smoke was thicker, and the roaring louder 
there, and the fire was coming up toward 
us right fast. 

Then a fellow said, “ Look out, Spots!” 
and began to chop at a tree right beside me, 
and it was Mr. Henry chopping down little 
pine trees with a mattock, and he said: 

“Here, Spots, take this one, and beat for 
all that’s in you—this is pretty bad.” 

So then I took the tree and began to beat, 
and the smoke came thick again, and 
couldn’t see anything for a minute, but I 
could hear him chopping, and all around 
the fellows were beating the fire, and run- 
ning back into the woods for breath, and 
then back again to beat it some more, only 
you couldn’t tell who they were, and we 
didn’t have time or breath to talk. 

It was just beat and beat, as long as you 
could, and the fire would come right up 
again in the spots where you thought it 
was beaten out; and when you couldn’t 
breathe any more, and your eyes hurt 
awful, then you had to go out for a while 
and get breath, but not very long, because 
the other fellows were all back there in the 
smoke, and the fire was gaining on us and 
was in the woods. 

Then all of a sudden I began to feel sort 
of sick and tired, and I felt like sitting 
down anywhere, fire or no fire, and there 
wasn’t anyone anywhere near me, and every- 
thing was black, and I stumbled over a log 
and fell down and I didn’t get up again, 
and I didn’t care whether I did or not. 

The fire was right on the other side of 
the log, and two fellows came together 
and they were beating hard and fast with 
trees bigger than I could lift, and one of 
them said, “ Gosh, Boss, this ain’t any pink 
tea, is it?” and the other one laughed, and 
I knew it was Mr. Eugene and Mr. Henry, 
’cause they always called each other 
“Boss,” and Mr. Henry said, “I wouldn’t 
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want them to know it, but aren’t the boys 
great?” and then I called out as loud as I 
could, which wasn’t much, and Mr. Eugene 
said, “ Hello, here’s one about all in,” and 
yanked me up on my feet. 

So Mr. Henry said, “Who are you? 
(keeping on beating, both of them), and I 
said, “Spots,” and he said, “You get out 
of this for a while, and souse your head in 
cold water somewhere,” and he and Mr. 
Eugene went back into the smoke. 

So I went to look for some water, going 
along the best I could, which wasn’t much, 
but I felt. better out of the smoke, and I 
walked along behind the line of Scouts 
which was fighting the fire, and it was a 
right long line. The fellows were all on 
the job beating, and every now and then, 
but not often, one would come out gasping 
and coughing and wiping his eyes, and then 
he would go back again and beat some 
more, and all along the line our fellows 
were holding their own, and the fire was 
not gaining any more. 

So then I found a little stream and drank 
a lot and splashed the cold water all over 
my head, which felt fine, and then I cut 
down another little tree and started back 
again. But the fire had gone down a lot; 
there was smoke still, but no blaze, and I 
heard a bugle blowing ‘“ Assembly,” and 
Mr. Edwards and Mr. Eugene and Mr. 
Henry prowling around in the woods call- 
ing, “ Come on in, fellows, we’ve licked it!” 

So I went along to where I saw lamps 
moving around, and all the fellows were 
gathering out on the point, right in the 
middle of the big charred ring. 

Then the Scout Masters lined us all up 
and called the roll of the camp, and every 
one was accounted for. 

We were some sight, ’cause every one of 
us was gray mud up to the knees, and our 
knees were all scratched and bloody from 
briars and falling down, ’cause we all wore 
shorts, and our faces and hands were 
smeary black and our eyes red, and spark 
holes in our clothes, and the trees we were 
beating with all burned down and worn to 
sticks; and the Scout Masters were worse 
looking than any of us. 

Then Mr. Edwards made a speech and 
said how well we had done, which I did not 
think so, only we had a pile of fun, and 
then we left a few Scouts to see that the 
fire didn’t come up again, and the rest of 
us started back to camp. 

On the way Mr. Henry said to Mr. 
Eugene, talking “nigger” talk: 

“Boss, wa’nt dis yere de night ob the 
minstrel show in dis yere camp?” Mr. 
Eugene said: “Mr. Bones, hit sure was; 
but there ain’ nebber bin a minstrel show 
like dis before, an’ there ain’ goin’ to be 
soon again,” and Mr. Henry said, “ Three 
cheers for the minstrel show and Camp 
Shawandasse!” which we gave, good ones, 
and then went to bed, for we were tired. 
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To Young Men 


Be firm! One constant element in luck 

Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 

See yon tall shaft. It felt the earthquake’s thrill; 
ung to its base and greets the sunrise still. 


Stick to your aim. The mongrel’s hold will slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip. 

Small as he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields. 


Yet in opinions look not always back. 

The wake is nothing—mind the coming track. 

Leave what you’ve done for what you have to do. 

Don’t be “consistent,” but be simply true. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





SCOUT COLTER’S TERRIBLE 
RACE—His contest with Indians for 
his life. Read Mr. Sabin’s story about 
it in Boys’ Lire NEXT MONTH. 
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TENDERFOOT SCOUT 
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HICH would you choose, as comrade 

W on the danger trail: a fellow with 

experience but without pluck, or the 
fellow with pluck and without experience? 

It seems to me that the fellow with pluck 
is the one whom I’d rather have by my 
side, and many years ago Kit Carson, the 
great scout, thought the same way. That 
was when he and Ned Beale stole together 
over cactus and sharp rocks and through 
darkness, thirty miles to send succor to 
their comrades besieged upon a bare hill. 

The tale has come down through history 
as one of the greatest feats of American 
scouts; the more so, because a tenderfoot 
did it. 

This feat took place in December, 1846. 
At that time what is called the Mexican 
War was in progress; and General Stephen 
Watts Kearny had led a handful of Amer- 
ican dragoons across the desert from Santa 
Fé of New Mexico into Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

California was a Mexican province; and 
here amidst the Southern California hills 
the Californians, fine horsemen all, dogging 
the weary advance of the dragoons, finally 
held them fast upon a rounded hill about 
thirty miles northeast of San Diego. 

With their wounded and their scant food 
and water, the Americans were in a bad 
fix. Thereupon Ned Beale volunteered to 
carry word through to Commodore Rob- 
ert Stockton, who with American sailors 
and marines had entered San Diego. 

Ned Beale was a midshipman only, from 
the Stockton squadron, and had been one 
to meet General Kearny and reinforce him. 
I think we all would have enjoyed young 
Ned Beale. He died in 1893, so there are 
people alive who have talked with him. 


—C@— Don’t miss the next one, 
A rollicking, light-hearted fellow, report 








in 1846; a “regular mid- 


says he was, 
shipman”’—and in his love of clean fun 
and sports and of honor was much like 
some of the tip-top Scout Masters whom 
you and I know. 

His full name was Edward Fitzgerald 


Beale; but Kit Carson called him “ Ned,” 
and Ned he ought to be. 

The American dragoons, without enough 
food, with scarcely any water, with little 
wood for a fire, and with fifteen wounded 
men, were cooped close upon the hill. 
Around-about the base the Californian 
leader had posted not one, but three lines 
of pickets; for it was known to him that 
Kit Carson was among the Americans, and 
said the Californian to his men: “ Watch 
out, or the wolf will escape.” Carson was 
the wolf 

But when General Kearny asked for vol- 
unteers, to run the picket lines and make 
way across country to San Diego, it was 
not Kit Carson who first spoke up; not 
Carson, the trained scout, but young Ned 
Beale, the sailor! What did he know 
about such work? 

He asked only that his Indian servant 
and Kit Carson be his companions: There- 
upon Kit Carson gladly joined; he saw 
what kind of a spirit Ned had; and thus 
matters were arranged, that the three 
should try. Already other scouts, one of 
them as skilful, almost, as Carson, had 
been captured in a like attempt. 

Now imagine the country, and wnat 
difficulties it contained. At the base of the 
hill were the Californian pickets—three 
lines; men used to such work, for they 
lived among the hills. Beyond, were thirty 
smiles of hill and ravine, covered with stiff 
brush waist high and higher, with prickly- 
pear cactus, and with sharp rocks. None 
of the three men had been into it. Beyond, 
girding San Diego, were more Californians, 
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watchful that help did not arrive. The 
travel must be mainly at night, in the dark- 
ness. Surely, here were tests enough to 
try out the very best scout in the world, 
even Kit Carson, to say nothing of a sailor! 

The American camp was shy of food, 
General Kearny sent to Ned Beale a small 
loaf of coarse flour; it was the last flour, 
and Ned sent it back, saying that he would 
provide for himself. The American baggage 
had been burnt, to lighten the column; and 
from the ashes he scraped a few half- 
charred dried peas and grains or corn, and 
put in his pocket. Kit Carson and the In- 
dian (he was a faithful Indian, that chap), 
found a little dried mule meat. 

Armed with rifle and revolver and knife, 
when darkness at last shut down they start- 
ed. They must go waterless, for the sea- 
son had been rather dry, and they were 
afraid to take canteens lest these rattle. 
They must crawl almost up- 
on their stomachs, so as not 
to be seen against the sky- 
line (good scout work, this), 
and they removed their shoes 
and tucked them in their belts, 
that twigs should not crackle 
nor stones ring. Soon hands 
and feet were afire with the 
stinging spines of the cac- 
tus. 

Through the three rows of 
sentries they slowly wormed. 
The sentries, on horseback, 
moved back and forth, their 
horses’ noses and ears on the 
outlook, also. Sometimes 
only a few yards would sep- 
arate the three scouts from 
the néarest picket, as he sat 
or rode. Finally one picket 
dismounted well-nigh on top 
of the three, as they lay in 
line; he struck a spark, with 
flint and steel to make a 
brief light, for smoking. 

Kit Carson, in the advance, 
pushed with his bare foot 
and gently kicked Beale, as 
signal for him to spread out 
flatter. He afterward said 
that he could distinctly hear 
Ned’s heart beat, thumpity- 
thumpity! The picket took 
his time, until at last he 
mounted again and leisurely 
rode away. 

Ned Beale was pretty well 
fagged out by the nervous 
strain. His stout courage al- 
most broke; and no wonder. 
To him the case seemed hope- 
less. Reaching for Kit he 
whispered into his ear: 
“We're gone! Let’s jump 
and fight it out.” A stand-up 
fight seemed better than this long agony. 
But Kit Carson answered: “No, I’ve been 
in worse places before and got out all 
right.” 

That was a good answer. A fellow 
nearly always can make it. So Ned pulled 
himself together. His nerve came back 
to him. 

Well, they wormed through the third 
cordon of pickets; but before them waited 
two miles of open valley across which, 
despite the cactus and the sharp stones 
that they could feel but not see, they still 
must crawl. Beyond, was broken ground, 
with some brush and sprawly trees. This 
they gained. Hurrah! 

Now might they pause and don their 
shoes—but they found that during their 
long crawl the shoes had been lost from 
the belts. All those miles remaining must 
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be traversed in the bare, wounded feet. 

If either Ned or Kit had worn stockings, 

these were torn to tatters by this time. 
They must not mind the cactus; a few 


thousand more spines did not matter. 
Cautiously they might proceed, hastening 
upright, until daybreak caught them. 


They left the high ground and took to 
the crooked canyons, where again the 
prickly-pear, underfoot or taller than they 
were, and the sharp stones, would turn 
them back. They were tired and hungry 
and parched for water; and at evening 
were yet twelve miles from San Diego. 
Whether they would be able to get into 
San Diego was a serious question. Now 
they nerved themselves for another ordeal. 
They separated, each man to take his own 
trail, and by trying three routes they hoped 
that at least one of them would win 
through. Which he would be they did not 





PLUCKY NED WAS SO ILL WITH HIS WOUNDS AND A FEVER, 
MUST BE LIFTED ON AND OFF HIS HORSE. 


care; they were working not for personal 
glory, but for the good of others; and that 
is the true Scout spirit. I suppose if they 
had been small and jealous they would 
have disputed as to who would take the 
short route and who the longer. 

In San Diego Bay the bells of the United 
States frigate Congress and the sloop 
Portsmouth were striking two for the hour 
of nine, when at the edge of the little 
settlement an outpost challenged and was 
answered in Spanish by an Indian. It was 
the first of the three Scouts; the Indian 
had won, and I am rather glad of it, be- 
cause he is ranked by history only as a 
humble servant to the white man, and is 
not given even a name. But he was as 
brave as either of the others. 

He was taken to Commodore Stockton 
and scarcely had finished telling his story 





when, at 10 o’clock, who should appear at 
headquarters but Midshipman Beale. He 
was unable to walk and was carried by the 
patrol. He, too, had succeeded, but he 
was “all in.” 

What of Kit Carson? Well, Kit Carson 
generously had chosen the most roundabout 
course of all. When he arrived, at 3 
o'clock in the morning, the relief force for 
General Kearny had long been upon its 
way, and the Indian, and Ned Beale, who 
was delirious, had been cared for by the 
surgeon of the Congress. So the surgeon 
immediately cared for Kit. Stout as he 
was, Kit Carson needed considerable at- 
tention. It was thought that perhaps his 
feet would have to be cut off to save his 
life, but they were not. 

Anyway, he was laid up for several days, 
and Ned Beale for several weeks, and 
did not recover for two years. We do not 
hear again of the brave In- 
dian. | wish that we knew 
his name. 

In February Ned and Kit 
—or Don Kit, which means 
Sir Kit, as Ned called him— 
were sent off together by 
Commodore Stockton to car- 
ry dispatches from Califor- 
nia across country to Wash- 
ington. This thrust them 
upon the desert trail of south- 
ern Arizona, and again must 
they travel, not 30, but some- 
times 60 miles, without water, 
and dogged not by Califor- 
nians, but by more crafty 
desert Indians. Plucky Ned 
was so ill with his wounds 
and a fever that he must be 
lifted on and off his horse, 
and, giving him the only 
blanket, Kit Carson nursed 
him as tenderly as would— 
that is, almost—a mother. 

And again they won 
through to St. Louis and to 
Washington. 

There isn’t space, I am 
afraid, to tell much more 
about about Ned Beale. He 
made many scouts across 
North America and across 
South America, in Govern- 
ment service. After he re- 
signed from the Navy, in 
1851, he still continued his 


long scouts and surveyed 
wagon roads across the 
Southwest deserts. He lived 


in California, where he had a 
large ranch and where he 
was appointed Indian agent 
and surveyor-general for the 
Government. He was United 
United States Minister in 
1876 to Austria. But of all 
his career he loved best his scouting 
days, which began with that great feat 
when as a tenderfoot he equaled Kit Car- 
son in what Kit afterwards said was the 
“closest call” he had ever known. 


THAT HE 





The Best Worker 


What the birds are to the tree, the toads 
are to the growing vegetables. The former 
works by day and the latter by night. The 
toad that makes his summer residence in 
your garden is indeed worth his weight in 
gold. He has an appetite that seems never 
to be appeased. ‘The number of beetles, 
flies, cut-worms, caterpillars, etc., that he 
consumes every twenty-four hours is as- 
tonishing. He is quiet, industrious, always 
beneficial, never injurious. Let no harm 
befall him. 
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Troop 8's Capture 





Real Trailing in a Minnesota Forest Which Brought a Big Reward 
By A SCOUT MASTER 





“< 1 
H As by magic, creeping 
and crawling khaki fig- 


ures leapt up from the long 
grass and undergrowth. In 
thirty seconds the whole of 
Troop 8 had lined up. 

“Dismiss! Assemble here at 
six o’clock sharp.” 

Since ten o’clock, in a blaze of 
September sunshine, the thirty 
boys had been hotly on the trail 
laid by a Scout in advance. It 
was one not easily followed in 
the thick Minnesota woods. A 
stone signal or two, slight frag- 
ments of pink cotton wool cling- 
ing to a bush at intervals—that 
was practically all. 

“Golly!” laughed “ Curly” 
King, “we hardly had a blood- 
hound’s chance!” 

Curly, one of the youngest and 
pluckiest_ in the Troop, had 
paired off with his chum, Dick 
Allerton. 

“Say, you're limping!” . ex- 
claimed Dick. 

Curly had been trying to con- 
ceal his hobble. 

“A splinter ran into my foot 
almost at the start,” he said. 

“We'll see,” replied Dick. 











prehending, or enabling the au- 
thorities to apprehend, the man 
named Harvey Vipond, who es- 
caped from the County Jail on 
3rd inst. It is believed that 
Vipond, a powerfully built and 
dangerous man, who may have 
grown a beard since his escape— 
is lurking in the woods in this 
vicinity. He should on no ac- 
count be tackled single-handed, 
but should be kept in sight until 
assistance can be_ obtained. 
Height, nearly six feet. Dark 
hair, great breadth of shoulder, 
and a deep scar across forehead.” 


Curly King read it through 
twice, as if he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. A curious sensa- 
tion came over him, as if eyes 
were watching through the thick 
copice. Without waiting to think, 
he pushed his way through the 
bushes and recollected just in 
time to stroll back across the 
clearing, as if nothing were on 
his mind. 


“Well?” asked Dick, who was 
sprawling on the bank. 

“Dick, I-I can’t understand !” 
the other whispered. “To dream 


like that, and then to hear that 
an escaped convict——” 








“Lie down.” 

Curly dropped obediently, and 
in a moment Dick was carefuly 
examining his foot. 

“There’s your splinter,” he 
said, producing an ugly-looking thorn. 
“Keep still! I’ve got just enough water 
left in my bottle to bathe your foot. Now, 
round goes this strip of linen, for good old 
safety’s sake!” He twisted and tied it 
with the skill of a nurse, and drew on 
Curly’s stocking and. boot again. “I tell 

ou what—you stay here till I come back. 

‘ll fill both bottles. and then, if there's 
time, we’ll nip off for a part of the forest 
that I’ve often wanted to explore, and 
where you hardly ever hear a sound or see 
a soul.” 

“This must be it!” Curly laughed to 
himself as he lay looking about him. 

All was so still that Curly might have 
believed himself to be in a No Man’s Land. 

It was a grassy clearing, and around it 
rose vast oak trees with gnarled trunks and 
thuge branches that forked out and formed 
a lace-like network overhead. 

It seemed that he had been there for 
hours before Allerton’s call came to his 
ears. He sprang to his feet to answer, and 
found that his throat was parched and 
soundless. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed Dick 
as he leapt through the clearing and came 
tunning up. “Why, you look as if a 
ghost—” 

He could not finish it. Curly stood star- 
ing around at the belt of great oaks. 

“Dick!” he whispered, “If ever a dream 
seemed real, that did.” 

“Dream?” repeated Dick. “Why, I’ve 
only been gone half an hour. Been asleep? ” 

“Must have been.” Curly was still staring 
around. “Now, which tree was it?” 

“What do you mean—what sort of a 
dream?” said Dick. 


A FACE APPEARED—A WHITE, HUNGRY-LOOKING FACE. THRILLED, 


SPELLBOUND, THE SCOUTS FOLLOWED EVERY 
MOVEMENT IN DETAIL. 


“I was lying just here where you left 
me,” whispered the other, “and I dreamt 
that a man‘s face looked out from a gap in 
the trunk. A white, pasty-looking face, 
with a scrubby beard. It suddenly disap- 
peared, just’as if it had dropped back in- 
side the trunk; and then you shouted and I 
woke up.” 

Dick drew a deep breath. 


“ Stop that staring and sit down,” he said 
quietly, opening his kit-bag. “I found a 
good spring, and these nuts. Come on, 


| dd 


now; you want something to eat! 

For a while they sat eating and drinking. 
Curly laughed and talked, but Dick seemed 
thoughtful. 

“Look here,” said Dick, “I want you to 
do something. Go the way I went and 
you'll come out to a path leading down a 
bank. Follow it and you'll see a post and 
a plank-bridge over a ditch. Look at the 
post and see what you think.” 

Curly stared; but he was too thorough a 
Scout to ask a lot of questions. It was 
enough for him to see that Dick meant it. 

He rose, picked up his staff, and went 
carelessly across the clearing. Skirting a 
dense mass of bushes he came upon a nar- 
row path winding down between high ram- 
parts of dried brush; and there, sure 
enough, at the foot, was the solitary "wood- 
en post beside a footbridge. He stepped 
quickly forward, looked up at the post, and 
stood as if fascinated. 

This was what he saw: 


NorIce. 
September 24th. 


“ One hundred dollars reward will be paid 
by the Sheriff of this County to anyone ap- 
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in the undergrowth. 
* ok * + 


“Shut up!” Dick sharply in- 
terrupted. “I’m sure Vipond is 
within a hundred yards of us. 
Here’s a newspaper 1 picked 
up in the railway station. Look at that.” 
He pointed to a story on the first page. 

Curly’s hand shook a bit as he read: 

“Tt is now fully believed that the convict 
Vipond is being supplied with food by a 
confederate, otherwise he must have been 
starved into surrender long ago. Moreover, 
several attempts at daylight roadside rob- 
bery have been made in the district by two 
men, one of whom answers to Vipond’s de- 
scription. Their object, doubtless, is to ob- 
tain fresh clothing for disguise, and also to 
get money to enable them to travel out of 
the danger zone. Below we give the crim- 
inal’s portrait!” 

“ That’s the man!” Curly gasped. “ Dick, 
that’s the face to the life!” 

“Keep cool!” Dick whispered again. 
“Why shouldn’t we have a try for that 
hundred dollars? Are you game?” 

“Game—yes!” Curly was fired by the 
mere thought. 

“T knew you would be. Don’t look 
around; get your things together and be 
ready.” 

Dick got lazily to his feet, yawned widely, 
and said in a careless, loud voice: 

“ Well, we must be off, or we'll miss our 
train back home. Come on!” 

They stepped leisurely, when suddenly 
Dick pressed his companion’s arm, 

“Down!” he whispered. 

Both dropped silently and quickly and 
became as invisible as the creeping things 


* * * * 
THE CHASE. 
In the silent hour that passed, the two 
Scouts, flat on their stomachs, crawled back 
(Continued on page 35.) 








The Athletic Heart 


Will Participation in Athletics Shorten Your Life ? 
—Here’s the Answer 


By MICHAEL C. MURPHY, The World’s Greatest Trainer 


& 
ICHAEL C, 


MURPHY, the man who wrote 

the article here published, spent thirty 
years in the development of track and field 
athletes as a science. He was known to all 
athletes and to the public in general in both 


hemispheres because of his wonderful success 
in turning out intercolle- 
giate, Olympic and 
world’s champions, He 
was aiways recognized, 
even by his rival coaches, 
as the dean of his pro- 
fession. He was respon- 


sible for the development 
of more world’s cnam- 
pions than all other 
American trainers com- 
bined. One of the inter- 
esting things he did was 
to discover the ‘* crouch- 
ing start’’ for sprinters, 
which with other new 


features of training, en- 
abled men he coached to 
lower records both here 
and abroad. 

Of the twenty-one 
teams coached by him at 
Yale and the University 
of Pennsylvania _ since 
1893, his men won the 
intercollegiate champion- 
ship fifteen times, 
Seven of these victones 
were with Yale and eight 
with Pennsylvania. 

His career in the field 
of international athletics 
was even more remark- 
able. Among many 





notable achievements was THE LATE 
that in 1900 when he MICHAEL C. 
took the University of MURPHY. 


Pennsylvania and _ the 

New York Athletic Club teams to the Olympic 
games at Paris. In these games, in which 
America completely outscored the field, the 
athletes trained by Mr. Murphy carried oj} 
nearly all the honors. 

In 1908 Mr. Murphy was the trainer of 
the American team at the Olympic games, 
having been selected because he was the fore- 
most authority of the world on all kinds of 
athletic training. 

In 1912 he was again selected to coach 
the American athletes at the Olympic and, 
though a sick man at the time, his genius for 
conditioning men and communicating to them 
his own indomitable spirit resulted in a record 
even better than that made in 1908. 

He had been selected to coach the American 
team at the 1916 Olympiad, but death came 
im 1913. 

These facts are taken from Mr. Edward R. 
Bushnell’s preface to Mr. Murphy’s book, en- 
titled “Athletic Training.”” This book contains 
the fundamental principles of correct training 
for every athletic event and for the building 
“up of strong bodies; it will help thousands of 
boys and young men who never came in touch 
with Mr, Murphy’s magnetic personality. 

The book has just been published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, through whose generous 
courtesy Boys’ Lire ts able to give its readers 
this splendid counsel from one who had been 
for years @ popular hero because of his mar- 
velous ability to improve and to use properly 
the athletic ability of young Americans. 


A LTHOUGH we hear less about it 





now than we once did, nearly every 
athlete will be told at one time or 
another that participation in athletics is 
likely to shorten his life—that it will give 
him the “athletic heart.” By this is meant 
that such exercises as running, jumping 
and rowing will increase the size of the 
heart to such an extent that it will be a 
menace to the health in after life. This 
is a belief held by a good many well-mean- 
ing persons, and I wish to discuss it in 
an unprejudiced manner. 
Of course, there are some boys and young 





men with physical defects who ought never 
to take part in vigorous athletics. The ad- 
vice of a competent physician should always 
be secured in such cases. But if a boy is 
physically sound he has nothing to fear, but 
everything to gain, from athletic competi- 
tion. Indeed, | have seen so many cases 
in which weak and undeveloped boys and 
young men have become strong and well 
through athletics that | know the dangers 
of the so-called athletic heart have been 
terribly exaggerated. 

What convinces me more than ever of 
the soundness of my contention is that I 
have never known a single athlete whom 
I have trained or with whom I have 
worked, either in professional or amateur 
athletics, who died from what some 
physicians term the athletic heart. In my 
younger days I trained many of the best 
long-distance walkers and runners, men 
who ran or walked from sixty to seventy 
miles a day in preparation for their athletic 
contests. If the declaration of those who 
believe in the dangers of the athletic heart 
were to be accepted, most of these men 
should have dropped dead on the street 
long ago. But the fact is that many of 
them are now between sixty and seventy 
years of age and in perfect health. I have 
not been able to trace one death to the 
athletic heart. 

The heart is an automatic organ, and as 
such it more readily adjusts itself to the 
strain put upon it than any other part of 
the body. Naturally, constant exercise, such 
as running and rowing, will enlarge the 
heart, but it is an enlargement which takes 
place gradually and in the same proportion 
that the other organs of the body are en- 
larged. The larger and stronger the heart 
the slower will be its beats. In other 
words, a heart with a pulse-beat of 60 to 
the minute will do the same amount of 
work as another heart with a pulse-beat of 
72. But why should one be concerned if 
his heart, beating 60 times to the minute, 
sends the same amount of blood through 
his arteries as his comrade’s heart, beating 
72 to the minute? 

In proof of my theory let me quote the 
results of some experiments which I made 
with one of the most famous heart and lung 
specialists in the United States. Our pur- 
pose was to determine the immediate ef- 
fects of vigorous competition upon two 
classes of men, the trained athlete and the 
untrained student. First, we took a trained 
champion mile walker. The physician drew 
a diagram of the man’s heart on his chest, 
then this man walked a mile in 7 minutes. 
His heart was examined immediately after- 
ward. The examination showed that the 
heart had expanded three-eighths of an 
inch. Next we took a student who had had 
no athletic training, and we walked him 
half a mile in 6 minutes, hardly half the 
speed of his predecessor. His heart was 
similarly examined, and at the conclusion 
of his half-mile walk we found that his 
heart had expanded 1%4 inches—more than 
double the expansion noticed in the heart 
of the trained athlete. We performed a 
similar experiment with a trained mile run- 
ner who ran a mile in five minutes and an 
untrained student who ran half a mile in 
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three minutes. 
The results were 
virtually the 
same. 

Next we took 
a_ short-distance 
man who _ had 
been in training 
for two seasons. 
A fast run of 
150 yards hardly 
affected his 
heart at all 
while a run of 
the same distance 
at no more than 
three-fourths of 
this speed com- 
pletely exhausted 
a man who had 
done no athletic 
training. During 
Our _ investiga- 
tions we noted THE “ARCH” IN THE POLE 











the effects upon VAULT 
the men who _ Nelson (Yale) winning 
were addicted to intercollegiate championship. 


the use of cigar- jag,” "by Michael C. Muar. 
ettes, and we ply. 

found that the effects of brief but vigor- 
ous exercise upon the untrai ed athlete 
who smoked, and the one who did not were 
far more distressing to the former. 

I have made a very careful study of this 
question from the standpoint of medicine 
and applied athletics. Not only have I 
kept a careful record of the effects which 
athletic competition has upon the average 
boy, but I have obtained the testimony of 
athletes who were also physicians. The 
consensus of their testimony is that the 
athlete who takes good care of himself 
and does not acquire the habits of drink- 
ing and cigarette smoking has absolutely 
no reason to fear any evil after effects from 
the so-called athletic heart. On the con- 
trary, a system of sane athletic work is 
sure to strengthen the heart and make it 
less liable to injuries from sudden strain 
put upon it or from excitement. 

I have had occasion to examine a good 
many former athletes from ten to twenty 
years after their active participation had 
ceased. I have always examined these men 
with some eagerness in order to learn what 
effects their withdrawal from athletics had 
had upon their hearts and constitutions gen- 
erally. And I have yet to find a single case 
in which an athlete who had a good heart 
when he was actively competing, and who 
lived a clean and sensible life after giving 
up his athletics, had the slightest complaint 
to make of trouble with his heart. But I 
have met scores and scores of athletes who 
said that they owed the healthy condition 
of their bodies to the athletic life they lived 
in school, college, or club, and the lessons 
they learned from it. 

The principal danger an athlete must 
avoid is that of giving up his athletics too 
suddenly, living an indoor and sedentary 
life without taking the proper amount of 
exercise. Every man, whether he has been 
an athlete or not, ought to take a reason- 
able amount of exercise. I have always 
advised my athletes not to give up their 
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athletics immediately, but to indulge mod- 
erately in the same or a similar kind of 
exercise to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 

This brings me to a discussion of the 
personal habits which athletes should have. 
In order to win success on the athletic field 
and to lay a foundation for a good con- 
stitution, there are two important rules 
which should be observed: 

(1) Do not smoke. If one has acquired 
the habit of smoking let it be confined to 
a cigar or a pipe, but neither of these 
should be indulged in during the training 
period, and one will be far better off never 
to cultivate the habit, and if it has been 
started to break it if possible. I hate 
cigarettes, for I have seen many boys and 
young men ruined by them. There is not 
a single good thing which can be said in 
their behalf. Shun them as you would a 
deadly poison. I could relate a good many 
incidents in which boys and young men 
seriously injured their lives through cigar- 
ettes. An athlete is the last person in the 
world who should smoke cigarettes, either 
in training or out of training. 

I know ‘that some athletes indulge in 
cigarettes during their training, and some 
are foolhardy enough to insist that they 
are not injured thereby. It is true that 
some athletes do smoke and continue to 
win, but in such cases they win in spite of 
the injury smoking does to the constitu- 
tion. Such persons should consider how 
much better they would be if they refrained 
from smoking. Since the revival of the 
Olympic games 
knew one American 
boy who was a cham- 
pion here, but who 
wag beaten in an im- 
portant Olympic final 
simply because he had 
contracted the habit 
of smoking cigarettes 
and was so vain of 
his ability as to be- 
lieve that he could 
win in spite of it. 
He was warned often 
enough, but it re- 
quired Nature her- 
self to show him 
what a fool he had 
been. 

(2) Do not use any 
kind of alcoholic 
drink. No man needs 
it, and no athlete 
who hopes to be a 
champion can afford 
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stride.”—From Mr, 


to indulge in it in any form. Alcohol is a 
poison. It makes all the muscles of the 
body flabby and counteracts the good of 
physical exercise. An athlete who uses 
alcohol is simply tearing down with one 
hand what he builds up with the other 
through his exercise. It is a habit which 
grows stronger and stronger with use and, 
unless it is broken up immediately, it will 
eventually ruin - constitution of the 
strongest man. I always say to the man 
who cannot give up his habits of drink 
and tobacco that the athletic field is no 
place for him. 

In my career I have encountered many 
men who were supposed to have heart 
trouble, but who through a system of sane 
athletics entirely overcame it. Some years 
ago while at Yale I had among the candi- 
dates for the track team a youngster whose 
doctor had told him his heart was in bad 
condition and that if he took any kind of 
athletic exercise he was likely to drop 
dead. He had a mind of his own and a 
theory that some kind of exercise would 
benefit him. He wanted to try for the half- 
mile run, but I feared this exercise would 
be too violent for him in his present con- 
dition. I persuaded him to try for the 
mile walk, which would give him plenty 
of exercise, but which he could drop at 
any time. He did not have very much suc- 
cess with this event, but later began to 
train for the high jump. With this event 
he made phenomenal progress, and at one 
of the intercollegiate championships he did 
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CLEARING THE LOW HURDLES, 


First hurdle in 220-yards event at 1913 1. C. A. A. A, A. championships. 
Wendell, Wesleyan University, third from left, as he “takes the hurdle in his 


Murphy’ s book, 


6 feet 2 inches. He kept up his work after 
college, and when the war with Spain broke 
out joined the Rough Riders and was one 
of the first men over the breastworks at 
San Juan. The point I make about this 
incident is that this boy, instead of being 
killed by athletics, was completely made 
over by them. Possibly his heart was in 
poor condition when he reported to me, but 
so was every other organ ,in his body. 
What he needed was some exercise to tone 
him up. And this is about all the treatment 
a great many other persons need who 
imagine that any kind of athletic competi- 
tion’ will be fatal to them. 

Several years before this I had another 
case. I was training a couple of men in 
whom a friend of mine was interested. 
This friend frequented the training grounds 
a great deal and continually complained of 
a pain in his left side. He had been told 
that he had heart trouble and that, in con- 
sequence, he must not take any violent 
exercise. His father and brother had 
dropped dead from heart-disease, and he 
expected the same fate. I induced him to 
begin an easy course of exercise. At first 
it was confined to short walks. Next I 
persuaded him to limit his smoking to two 
cigars a day and to live the simple life, eat- 
ing only such food as could be had at our 
training-table. The change in his condi- 
tion was remarkable. After a few weeks 
of this life he had no pain in his side, 
and he could walk as far as any of us with- 
out feeling any distress. What he did 
was to get rid of a case of chronic in- 

digestion, which was 

2 » the source of all his 

trouble. For years 

afterward he enjoyed 
the best of health. 

I am not quoting 
these instances to 
make light of real 
heart trouble, but I 
do contend that a 
great many persons 
who imagine they are 
suffering from heart 
trouble are in reality 
suffering only from 
indigestion, too much 
eating and drinking, 
and not enough exer- 
cise. If every person 
could be induced to 
live a normal, healthy 
athletic life half the 
doctors and hospitals 
in the country would 
go out of existence. 


Notice particularly the 





1,500 ‘Scouts in Treasure Hunt 


WHAT would you do if a mysterious 

cryptographic record were found 
outside the Detective Bureau in the City 
Hall of your city and turned over to the 
Boy Scouts for solution? 

Just what 1,500 Philadelphia Scouts did, 
probably. They detected “buried treas- 
ure” in the message. That was enough! 
Hot on the trail, they started out the ap- 
pointed day to the mysterious woods along 
the Wissahickon. Assembling at 1:30, 
final- directions were given. Each troop 
brought candles, staffs and ten feet of 
rope for binding captives. An arrow trail 
from the terminus of the trolley line was 
their mark, and every boy was particularly 
charged to have eyes and wits sharpened 
for the desperate characters in the neigh- 
borhood. Further descriptions of tle 
villains were given. All, notably, had a 
scarred palm. 

With more than a thousand keen-eyed 
Scouts on their trail, suspicious characters 


had little chance to escape detection or 
successfully hide their treasure. Jewels 
and war relics—knapsacks, swords, scab- 
bards and other trophies—were finally res- 
cued. The first to discover a_ hidden 
treasure was John Whittaker of Roxbor- 


ough, Patrol Leader of Troop 90. 

The real culprits were possessed of 
names which fully indicated their des- 
perate characters. “Portuguese Joe,” 


“One-eyed Mike” and “Red Pete” were 
all placed under arrest in spite of resist- 
ance. The six trails were all followed to 
their ends, despite snow drifts, rocks and 
barriers. 

A guest at the afternoon was Eagle 
Scout Norris Gaddes of Troo~ 39, Wash- 
ington. The Committee in charge was W. 
S. Cowing, George Dayton, H. R. Roney, 
J. W. Patton and Orlando Creese, Jr. 


Every advertisement is carefully investigated be- 
fore insertion in Boys’ Lirz. Readers can help ur 
maintain this valuable service by always mentioning 
Roys’ Lirg when answering advertisements. 


Hats Off to Troop | of Kansas City 


T ROOP NO. 1 of Kansas City, Mo., won 
the Honor Flag of Greater Kansas 
City on February 24, by defeating Troop 
No. 17, former holder of the flag, by a 
score of 345 to 203. There were four 
events, drill, first aid, signalling and track- 
ing. Troop No. 1 finished first in each. 

Scout Helman, of Troop No. 1, was the 
star of the meet, winning 110 points out of 
the 345. 

The signaling team of Troop No. 1 es- 
tablished a city record by signalling a sev- 
enty-five letter message in 125 seconds, or 
at a rate of thirty-five letters a minute. 

The first aid corps of the Troop won the 
time, neatness and accuracy awards, making 
a total of 90 out of a possible 100 points. 

Troop No. 1 has now the largest num- 
ber of registered Scouts of any troop in 
the city—forty-four having been regis- 
tered. Seven of these are First Class and 
twenty-two Second Class Scouts, the others 
being Tenderfoots. 








The Merit Badge of Horsemanship 


An Expert Tells Boy Scouts How to Obtain It 
By Captain ROBERT ROSSOW 


Cutver Brack Horse Troop. 


of-facts about one of man's 
most faithful 
friends—the horse. 

It contains the different require- 
ments necessary for the Merit 
Badge of Horsemanship in the 
Boy Scouts of America. The in- 
formation given on each point, if 
supplemented with a practical ap- 
plication except in the cases of 
treatment for diseases, is sufficient 
for the need of the Scout in pass- 
ing an examination for this badge. 
The different requirements, to- 
gether with the necessary infor- 
mation to pass the test, follow: 

1—Give the common name for 
the right and left sides of a horse, 
and state, using the common 
name, what side of a horse is ha- 
bitually approached, and your ac- 
tion while doing so. 

The right side of a horse is re- 
ferred to by horsemen as the “off” 
side; the left side as the “near” 
side. 

A horse, no matter how gentle 
he may be, is liable to kick, plunge 
or strike out if startled; therefore, 
when approaching a horse always 
do so on the near side, at the same 
time speaking firmly, but gently, 
to warn him of your approach. 

2—State the principal tempera- 
mental requirements of a good 
horse. 

A good horse should be intelligent, alert, 
spirited, and yet gentle and obedient. 

3—External points of a horse. 

(See ilustration on page 18 first 
umn. ) 

4—Point out, on a live horse, thirty im- 
portant paris. 

Study points of horse in preceding para- 
graph. 

Give the important physical requirements 
and conformation of a good saddle horse. 

The head should be small and well set 
on the neck; ears small, thin and erect; 
forehead broad and face straight; eyes 
large and mild in expression; vision good; 
nostrils large and open; neck of medium 
size and length; mane intact and fine; 
withers should be elevated, but not high 
and thin; the shoulder should be sloping 
and well muscled. 

The back should be short, straight and 
well muscled; ribs should be arched; chest 
should be full, deep and fairly broad. 

The lower line of chest and belly, from 
a point just in rear of the elbow, should 
be nearly horizontal. A large belly, hang- 
ing down, makes a slow horse. If the cir- 
cumference of the barrel decreases rapidly 
from the fore hand to the rear, the tend- 
ency is for the cinch and saddle to slip 
back. This kind of horse is usually lack- 
ing in endurance under trying conditions. 

The fore leg should be vertical; the el- 
bow prominent and clear to the chest; the 
fore arm large above, long and heavy mus- 
cled; knee should be wide from front and 
thick from side; leg below the knee should 
not be very small; pastern should be strong, 
not too oblique, and of moderate length; 
feet should be nearly circular in shape, not 
too large, and no visible difference in size. 


T HIS is a very intimate story- 


and valuable 


col- 





THE CORRECT WAY TO MOUNT—SEE INSTRUCTIONS, PARAGRAPH 15. 


The loins should be broad, short and 
muscular; hips rounded; thighs well de- 
veloped; stifle prominent and well defined, 
and close to the abdomen; hocks wide 
from front to rear. Hocks should be 
straight. 

The solid part of the tail should be large 
and muscular, and should be carried well 
away from the hind quarters. The hair 
in the tail of fine bred horses is usually 
fine; in common bred horses it is often 
thick, coarse and curly. 

5—What are defects and blemishes? 

Defects and blemishes are results of 
injuries or signs of former diseases, which 
show on the outside of the body. 

6—What are the most common defects 
and blemishes not desirable in a horse, 
and how would you treat them? 

Sptints—A bony protuberance on the 
inner side and upper part of the front 
camnon bone; sometimes found on the 
outer side and upper part of the hind 
camnon bone. 

TREATMENT—If it does not cause lame- 
ness, let it alone. If the horse goes lame, 
apply a blister of cantharides and bin- 
iodide of mercury. 

Bone Spavin—A bony deposit on inner 
and lower part of hock joint. 

TREATMENT—Rest is the first essential. A 
dram of tincture of iodine may be injected 
under the skin with a hypodermic syringe 
in three or four places. If the inflamma- 
tion does not subside, use a blister of can- 
tharides and biniodide of mercury. 

Rinc Bones—Bony formation 
between coronet and fetlock joints. 

TREATMENT—If inflammation exists, ap- 
ply a blister of biniodide of mercury and 
cantharides. 

Curs—A hard swelling located on lower 
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located 


and back part of hock. Is often 
accompanied by severe lameness. 

TREATMENT——-Reduce the in- 
flammation by applying fomen- 
tations. Haveahigh-heeled shoe 
put on and apply a blister. 

Caprep Hocx—Is a swelling on 
the point of the hock, causing 
lameness and sometimes decay of 
the bone. It is usually caused by 
striking the hocks in kicking or 
while in the act of lying down 
or rising. 

TREATMENT—Apply hot water 
to reduce the swelling, and fol- 
low with a blister. The swelling 
usually remains. 

Corns—Are bruises located on 
the soles of the feet, between the 
wall and bar. Usually caused by 
pressure of the shoe. 

TREATMENT—Remove the shoe. 
Paring the corn will banish it 
for a time. Shoe should be care- 
fully fitted to prevent its return. 

THRUSH—A disease of the frog 
of the hoof, accompanied by an 
odorous discharge Usually 
brought on by wet, dirty stalls. 

TREATMENT—Remove the dirt 
and keep and frog clean. Pine 
tar is a good dressing. Absorb 
the discharge by daily applica- 
tions of calomel. 

WInGALLS—Are soft swellings 
near the fetlock joint. They do 
not greatly affect the serviceability of the 
horse, and need not be treated. 

Pott Evir—An abscess located on top of 
head, behind ears; usually caused by pres- 
sure of head stalls. 

TREATMENT—If pus is not formed, re- 
duce inflammation by applications of cold 
water, and administering purgatives — in- 
ternally. If pus has formed, the abscess 
must be opened at once, at its base. Do 
not allow the opening to close too soon. 

SorE Back or CincH GaLLts—Tumors 
or saddle galls located on parts coming 
in contact with saddle or cinch. Im- 
proper putting on of saddle, or a poor 
lounging seat are usually the cause of it. 

TREATMENT—It is best treated in the 
beginning by an application of salt and 
water. Lay the animal off from work for 
a while. 


7—How would you examine a horse for 
soundness? 


Take a look at the horse as he stands 
in his stall; see if he points either fore 
foot, or favors any leg; observe whether 
he cribs or bites the woodwork; whether 
he bites, kicks, weaves or moves from side 
to side. Lead him out into the light for 
closer examination. 


Take a look at his eyes. Wave the hand 
in front of the eyes; if he does not close 
the eye upon approach of the hand, care- 
fully determine whether his sight is lost. 

If the ears hang flabby, or do not move 
quickly at intervals, the horse is not right. 

An offensive odor in the mouth is an in- 
dictation of ulcerated teeth. 

Open the horse’s mouth from the near 
side, inserting your left thumb under upper 
tush, and right thumb over lower. Tongue 
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should not be bruised or cut; no but bruises 
on bar. 

Look at teeth to determine age. (The 
subject of telling the horse’s age by his 
teeth is a lengthy one and cannot be done 
justice in this me, article. Go to a prac- 
tical horseman and have him show you the 
mouths of horses of various ages, and 
make a study of them.) 

Examine the nostrils 
for ulcers and offen- 
sive discharges. 

Examine near fore 
legs with hand, look- 
ing for splints, broken 
knees, ring bones, 
windgalls or scars. 
Tape up the foot, clean 
it, and examine care- 
fully for contraction 
or flatness, or offensive 
odor. 

Place your ear on his 
chest to determine if 
the heart beats regular- 
ly. Gallop him hard 
for several hundred 


yards, and place your CORRECT POSITION IN A SADDLE. 
: GRAPH 16. 


ear at his nostrils and 
listen to breathing. It should be regular 
and even, and inspirations and expirations 
equal. 

Examine the hock for bone spavin or 
curb. Examine the hind leg as fore leg. 
Go to the off side and repeat the examina- 
tion on that side. 

Go to the horse’s head, take hold of the 
bridle, and back him suddenly; if the tail 
is elevated and the hind legs do not re- 
spond, or he should partially sit down, he 
is unsound. 

Saddle him and observe if he gives in 
the loins when mounted; it is a sign of 
weakness. 

8—State the opinion of horsemen upon 
degrees of soundness. 

It is the opinion of horsemen that de- 
grees of soundness should be recognized ; 
that is, first absolute soundness; and, sec- 
ond, serviceable soundness. It is a simple 
matter to define absolute soundness, but ex- 
ceedingly difficult when it comes to service- 
able soundness. It is practically impossible 
to set down a definite rule. A horse may 
be serviceably sound for one purpose, and 
for another purpose be useless. Experi- 
ence, only, will make a competent judge. 

9—Give several common diseases of the 
horse, the symptoms thereof, and treat- 
ment, 

Cotp—Is the same as a cold in the head 
of a human subject. 

SymPptomMs—Loss of appetite, a snorting 
cough, dull eye, rough coat. 

TREATMENT—If weather is cold, cover 
with blankets. Give plenty of fresh air, 
out of draughts. Feed on bran mashes 
and hay. If cold does not soon yield to 
this treatment, call a veterinarian. 

PNEUMONIA—An inflammation of the 
lung and its surrounding tissue. 

Symptoms— The attack usually begins 
with fits of shivering, followed by cold 
ears and legs. The horse will act uneasy, 
frequently turning his head around to his 
chest. The animal will stand with its fore 
legs spread, to permit greater expansion. 

TREATMENT—Call a veterinarian immedi- 
ately. 

StRANGLES— An _ infectious disease, to 
which young horses are specially subject. 
It is the same as distemper and shipping 
fever. 

Symptoms—Horse is sluggish, looks sick, 
is off his feed, and hangs head. In several 
days he will cough, and a discharge from 
the nostrils takes place. 





TREATMENT—Call a veterinarian. 

Spasmopic CoLtic—Is a gripping spas- 
modic contraction of the muscular part of 
the intestines. The pain is always inter- 
mittent. 

Symptoms — Early stages are indicated 
by the horse looking anxiously around at 
his flank. He will paw and kick at his 
belly, or lie down and 
get up frequently ; tries 
to roll when down. 

TREATMENT — If the 
attack does not soon 
pass away, call a veter- 
inarian. 

GLANDERS—A_ conta- 
gious and fatal dis- 
ease. 

Symptoms—Bleeding 
from the nose without 
apparent cause; a 
cough, and swelling of 
a hind leg from the 
pastern up to the stifle. 
The swelling is hot. 
Nodules about the size 
of a pea will form in 
SEE PARA- the mucous membrane 

of the nostrils or on 
the wall which divides the nostril. They 
are easily detected. They are, at first, 
hard and red, and later become soft and 
yellow. 

TREATMENT—As soon as suspicioned, iso- 
late from other animals. If the animal is 
found to really have glanders, destroy him 
immediately. There is no known success- 
ful treatment in existence. 

10—State fully what you know of stable 
management and the care of a horse. 

Above all, keep the stable clean; do not 
permit manure to lie around. Pienty of 
fresh air, without draughts, is essential. 
Keep temperature as even as possible by 
opening or closing windows and doors. 

Horses should be watered three times a 
day in warm weather. Unless a horse is 
worked very hard, a grain feeding in the 
morning and grain and hay in the evening 
is sufficient. Water him before feeding, 
not after. An occasional feeding of bran 
mash is desirable. 

Remove the horse from the stall in the 
morning, and clean out the manure. Such 
bedding as is not too soiled may be forked 
over carefully and placed in the front end 
of the stall, giving the floor a chance to 
dry out. 

Careful grooming is 
absolutely necessary 
not only for appear- 
ance sake, but for the 
horse’s health. The 
perspiration, dust and 
dirt otherwise clogs 
the sweat glands. 
Groom out of doors, 
if possible, 

Use a currycomb as 
little as possible, but 
the brush vigorously, / 
working them in the 
natural direction that 
the hair lies. In 
grooming begin at his 
head on the near side; 
finish entire left side, 
then go to off side 
and repeat... Don’t 
wash a horse, unless 
to remove caked mud. 
If he does get wet, rub him dry. 

Sponging the nostrils and dock is good. 
Clean his sheath frequently when not too 
cold, with warm water and castile soap. 

Never threaten or strike a’ horse. 

Never take a rapid gait until the horse 
has been warmed by gentle exercise. 





INCORRECT POSITION IN A SADDLE. 


Never put up a horse brought in heated ; 
walk him until cool. 


Never water a horse when heated, un- 
less his exercise is to be immediately re- 
sumed. 


Never throw water on any part of a 
horse when heated. 


11—Point out ten important parts of the 
saddle. 


(See illustration, page 18, second column.) 


12—Show how you would put on and re- 
move a saddle. 


Saddle and blanket on near side. First 
put on blanket so that the center of it is 
on the center of the horse’s back, well up 
on the withers. 


Take pommel in left and cantle in right 
hand, and place the saddle on the middle 
of the horse’s back, the end of the side 
bar about three inches behind the point 
of the shoulder. 


Stirrups, cinch and cinch strap of saddle 
should be crossed over seat while putting 
saddle on. Throw cinch over to off side, 
reach under horse’s belly and gather it in 
left hand, passing cinch strap through 
— ring, drawing it firmly and making 
ast 


To remove the saddle and blanket, re- 
verse the proceedings of saddling. 


13—Point out ten important parts of the 
bridle. 


Nomenclature of the bridle: Crownpiece, 
brow band, ornament, cheekpiece, throat 
latch, mouthpiece, port, branches, ring 
reins, curb strap, reins, link strap, link 
snap. 


14—Show how you would fit, put on a 
bridle and take off. 


The bridle should be so adjusted that 
the bar of the bit should touch, but not 
draw up the corners of the mouth. 


Take the reins in the right hand, and 
the crownpiece in the left; approach the 
horse on the near side; slip the reins over 
his head and let them test on his neck; 
take the crown piece in right hand and 
the lower branch of the bit in left hand; 
bring the crownpiece in front of and 
slightly lower than its 
position; insert the 
thumb of the left hand 
into the side of the 
mouth, above the tush; - 
press open the lower 
jaw, and insert the bit 
by raising the crown- 
piece; with the left 
hand draw the ears, 
beginning with the 
left, gently forward; 
arrange forelock and 
then the throat latch. 
Don’t draw latter up 
too closely. 

Unbridle on near 
side. Pass reins over 
horse’s head and let 
them rest on left arm; 
unbuckle throat latch, 
take crownpiece in 
right hand, disengage 
the ears with the left; grasp bit with left 
and gently remove from mouth by lower- 
ing crownpiece. 

15—I Illustrate, 
way of mounting. 

o mount (see illustration on page 16), 
take position opposite left shoulder of 


on a horse, the correct 
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horse, facing it and about fifteen 
inches from it; gather the reins 
over the horse’s neck, take them 
in the right hand, holding them 
separated with index finger, and 
place right hand on pommel of 
saddle, grasping it and the reins 
firmly; adjust the reins in the 
right hand so as to cause an even 
and gentle pressure on the bit 
while mounting; with left hand 
adjust left stirrup on left foot; 
take a handful of mane in left 
hand; raise yourself by arms and 
left leg, keeping the body near to 
the horse, but not touching him; 
throw right leg over cantle, take 
your seat gently, and adjust right 
foot in right stirrup. 

To dismount, place hands and 
reins same as in mounting; dis- 


engage right foot from stirrup 

and carry it over cantle rearward 

and to your left; lower your 

body untii right foot touches + BOY SCOUT WHO iS A PRACTICAL AND HUMANE HORSEMAN. 

ground; disengage left foot from 

stirrup. Keep the action of your body out of your 
16—J/lustrate, on a horse, correct posi- bridle arm. Continued working up and 

tion in a saddle. down of the reins will irritate the horse. 
In the correct seat illustrated (page 17, and cause him to fight the bit. Don’t ride 

mear top), the rider should sit in the on the reins, but hold them just loose 

middle of the saddle, taking his weight enough to give him free action of the head 


upon his buttocks equally; the inside sur- 
face of the thighs close to the horse, the 
front of the thighs about parallel with the 
horse’s shoulders; the lower legs should 
fall naturally, and be under complete con- 
trol of the rider for use as aids in direct- 
ing the horse. 

The stirrup straps should be of a length 
that when the ball of the foot rests on the 
tread of the stirrup, the heel will be slight- 
ly lower than the toe. ‘ 

Hold the reins in one hand, preferably 
the left, dividing them with the third fin- 
ger, loose end hanging over to the right. 


POINTS OF THE HORSE. 





Head. 24, 24. The circumfer- 
1.. Muzzle. ence of the chest 
2. Nostril. at this point, call- 
3. Forehead. ed the girth. 
4. Jaw. 25. The loins. 
5. Pon. 26. The croup. 
Neck. 27. The hip. 
6, 6. Crest. 28. The flank. 
%. Throttle or wind- 29. Sheath. 
ipe. 30. The root of the 
Bone uarter. dock or tail. 
8, 8. Shoulder blade. Hind quarter. 
9. Point of shoulder. 31. The hip joint, round 
10. Bosom or breast. or whirlbone. 
11, 11. True arm. 32. The stifle joint. 
12. Elbow. 33, 33. Lower thigh or 
18. Forearm (arm). _gaskin. 
14 nee. 34. The quarters. 
15. Cannon bone. 35. The hock. 
16. Back sinew. 36. The point of the 
17. Fetlock or pastern hock. 
joint. 37. The curb place. 
18. Coronet. 38. The cannon bone. 
19. Hoof or foot. 39. The back sinew. 
20. Heel. 40. Pastern or fetlock 
Body or middle piece. joint. 
21. Withers. > 41. Coronet. 
22. Back. 42. Hoof or foot. 
23, 23. Rivs (forming 43. Heel. 


together the bar- 44. Spavin place. 


rel or chest). 
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POINTS OF THE SADDLE. 


and yet close enough to support him in 
sudden need. 

Don’t hold yourself stiff and tense in 
the saddle. Your body, from your hips up, 
should be supple and give to the move- 
ments of the horse. Hold him between 
your thighs, comfortably firm, without 
tenseness or strain. 

Don’t be timid or afraid of a horse. 
He will know it, and your control over 
him will be considerably lessened. 

1j—What are the aids in riding, and 
how used? 

They are the hands, legs and reins, as- 
sisted, at times, with whip and spur in 
moderate degree. 

The reins prepare the horse to move, 
guide, support and halt. Their action 
should never be abrupt, and always in har 
mony with the legs. The arms should have 
free action from the shoulder. Keep the 
bridle arm steady. The legs assist in guid- 
ing and controlling a horse. 

18—IJilustrate, on a horse, how you 
would move forward, increase or decrease 
the gait, halt, back and change direction. 

3efore beginning any movement, the 
horse should be gathered by gently draw- 
ing in the reins and carrying the lower 
legs slightly to the rear, closing them with 
slight pressure. 

To move forward, relax, pull on bit and 
close legs with pressure behind girth. 

To increase the gait, gather the horse, 


give him his head, and close the 

legs more firmly for each succes- 

sive faster gait. 

To decrease or halt, rein in 
gently, increasing in firmness, at 
the same time exerting pressure 
of knees and. thighs until horse 
takes desired gait or halts. 

To back the horse, draw back 
on both reins gradually, increase 
pressure of leg, carrying lower leg 
to the rear. 

To change direction, touch the 
side of the neck opposite the di- 
rection you want to go, with the 
rein; at the same time close the 
knees gently, and apply pressure 
with the lower leg toward which 

- the turn is made. 

19—What, above all, is neces- 
sary to become a good rider? 

Practice and experience are the 
only things that will shake a man 
into his saddle and give him a 
good seat. Considerable blanket 

; riding will teach balance and con- 
fidence, both absolutely necessary to all 
good riding. 

(Note—The reference book used in the prepara- 
tion of this article is “Horses, Saddles and 
Bridles,” by General William H. Carter, U. S. A. 
the writer takes pleasure in recommending it to 


ambitious Scouts desiring a more thorough knowl- 
edge on this subject.) 








More and Better 


(Continued from first paac) 


which the Scout Movement Stands.” 
_Don’t you want to read “The Other 
Fellow’s Game?” Well, you can do so in 
the May Boys’ Lire. 

The May number, however, will contain 
other big stories) One is by Ralph D. 
Paine. It is called “ Peter and the Game 
of War.” Mr. Paine is one of the greatest 
writers of boys’ stories in America. In this 
story he tells of the thrilling experience of 
a little Southern boy in the wonderful 
“mimic war” between the Blue and Brown 
Armies at Bull Run. Every boy will en- 
joy it. 

Then there will be “ Cinders.” That’s the 
name ‘of a boy in the great steel mills in 
Pennsylvania. The exciting episode in his 
eventful life makes uncommonly interesting 
reading. It is by Hugh C. Weir, and a 
little later it will come out in a book. But 
we give it to you first. Don’t miss it. 

Think of being struck “ snow-blind” in 
tropical Africa. That’s what happened to 
a man whose terrible experiences on a 
mountain are described by J. Alden Loring 
in the May Boys’ Lire. He slid down the 
mountain on an avalanche! Read about it 
next month. 

And—but if we told you about everything 
we have in store for you next month, we 
wouldn’t have any room for this month’s 
great features. 

What do you think of it all? Isn’t Boys’ 
Lire quite Scout-like in its generosity of 
good things for its readers? Let other 
boys know about it. 





Scouts Put on a “Movie” Show 


In order to secure money for their Troop 
headquarters the Boy Scouts of Demarest, 
Ga., secured use of a big moving picture 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” at a reduced price. 
They planned the advertising campaign 
very thoroughly, sending out posters to sur- 
rounding towns, as well as posting and dis- 
tributing bills in Demarest. They took in 
the most money ever made in a moving pic- 
ture show in their city. The Scouts from 
the neighboring town of Cornelia turned 
out in a body to do their brother Scouts a 
good turn and enjoy the show. 
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They Won the Great Tree Census Contest 


How Beverly Troop No.1! Got the First Prize Offered by the Massachusetts Forestry Association 


1, Beverly, following the announce- 

ment that the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association had asked the Boy Scouts of 
the State to carry out their plans of a Tree 
Census, the Scout Master read the letter 
to the assembled circle of Scouts, every 
one of whom he knew by long association 
could be depended upon to give his best 
efforts to anything he undertook. 

“ Now, boys,” said he, “ will you go into 
this contest, to work and to win?” 

There was no doubt after their answer 
that unless the other competing Troops at- 
tended well to their 
work the prize money 
would be in danger. 

The first Saturday 
afternoon after the 
blanks came, we began 
our work, starting right 
across the street from 
the door of the Troop 
Headquarters, follow- 
ing the plan suggested 
by the Forestry Asso- 
ciation, i.e., two boys 
measuring and collect- 
ing data and one re- 
cording. We covered 
one street that after- 
noon, about 50 trees in 
all. 

Convinced that if 
we continued on this 
average no laurels would be ours, we 
worked out a plan of our own which was 
thereafter followed. During the next week 
we had some data blanks printed for use 
in the street work, and when the next Sat- 
urday arrived we began work along the 
new lines. 

Instead of a unit of three Scouts, our 
unit consisted of six, two on the tape and 
one recorder with the leading man; two on 
the caliper work, one of whom examined 
the street side of the tree for defects, the 
other the sidewalk side. The sixth Scout 
was a Patrol Leader, boss of the gang, who, 
besides recording the findings of the two 
caliper men, collected the data sheets and 
filled in the remaining items. 

This crew starting a street would pro- 
ceed in the following manner: 

One tape man placed the end of his fifty- 
foot tape at the edge of the curb, or in case 
of no sidewalk, at the property line, the 
other measured to the center of the first 
tree and called out the distance. The first 
recorder registered on the data blanks he 
carried the finding of the tape man, wrote 
the name of the street and tree seria] num- 
ber, then attached the blank to the tree 
trunk with a long sharp tack, of which he 
carried a box in his pocket. As soon as 
this was done the first tape man came up 
to the tree, the other went to the next tree 
with the recorder and so continued down 
one side of the street to its end and back 
to the other. 

Following, one tree behind, came the 
three other Scouts, one armed with a large 
pair of wooden calipers with which he 
measured the diameter of the tree, breast 
high. His running mate carried a rule and 
when the calipers were taken from the tree 
they were placed on the rule and this 
measurement called out to their recorder, 
who, in the meantime, had removed the 


O N the weekly meeting night of Troop 





By CHARLES W. SCHALLER, Scout Master 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The street scene shows the unit of six 
Scouts performing their various duties. 

The small illustration directly above is 
a field data sheet which bears the detailed 
data for Tree No. 3 as recorded on the 
larger record card shown on the right. 


Cea 


data sheet from the tree and the remaining 
information was recorded as to condition 
of the top and trunk, holes and broken 
limbs, borers, bugs, barked trees, dead 
limbs, etc., and whether or not a guard pro- 
tected the tree. 

The Patrol Leader kept these sheets in 
numerical order and from them later the 
regular blanks furnished by the Forestry 
Association were filled out in ink and a 
street sketch was made on each card to 
show the relative distance apart of the 
trees recorded on it and the location. 

These sketches in turn were made into a 
large map of the section covered and the 
trees marked thereon, not by data as sug- 
gested by the Association, but by symbols 
representing the species. 

When this map was finished, which was 
scaled approximately 100 feet to an inch, one 
could tell at a glance. after a short study of 
the “key to the symbols” just how the va- 
rious kinds of trees were distributed in the 
city and where the trees were needed. 

In the six Saturday afternoons we 
worked, never over twelve boys were pres- 
ent, but we covered 6.3 miles length of 
streets (28 in number), which in actual dis- 
tance measured amounts of 12.6 miles 
(down on one side and back on the other), 
or over two miles for each afternoon we 
worked. 

Seven hundred and forty-four trees were 
catalogued and duplicate sets of cards made 
for use of the City Forestry people. 
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The Official Report on the 
Tree Census by Boy Scouts 
From the Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. 

BOY SCOUT FREE CENSUS: The 
Association this year (1913) offered to 
the Boy Scouts of Massachusetts, prizes 
amounting to $150, to be awarded in the 
sums of $40, $50 and $60 respectively, 
for the three best tree census reports 
from towns represented by the. Boy 
Scouts. 

The first prize was awarded to Troop 
1, Beverly; second price to Troop 1, 
Danvers; third price to Troop 1, Rox- 
bury. 

Thirty-eight Troops took part in the 
contest, and besides those who were 
awarded prizes, Troop 45 of Boston was 
very highly commended. 

Five other troops came under the 
highly commended heading—Troop 1, 
North Chelmsford; Troop 32, Boston; 
Troop 31, Dorchester; Troop 1, Win- 
throp, and Troop 1, of Somerville. 

This action on the part of the Asso- 
ciation was an experiment to determine 
the amount of interest which could be 
aroused among the boys in the protec- 
tion of shade trees. The work will 
probably be continued in the future. 

The experiment has been highly suc- 
cessful, not only because of the enthu- 
siasm with which the boys entered upon 
the work, but because of the interesting 
data which has been obtained by the 
Association, and which will be used to 
create further interest in those towns 
by the organization of Branch Associa- 
tions and the co-operation of our Field 
Secretaries. 











Aside from winning the first prize of 
$60, we have gained a knowledge of the 
subject that we feel is worth much more 
to us, and so would have been well paid 
had we won no prize, and it is our inten- 
tion to finish the whole city in the com- 
ing summer. 

We had no outside help except the Public 
Library and our Scout Manuals, and while 
it was good Scout work, it was a pleasure 
every moment. 





Mr. Schaller has kindly offered to 
give further information on their sys« 
tem to Scout Masters desiring tt. In- 
quiries may be made through Boys’ Lirr, 
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Scouts in Action, Caught for “Boystif 





SCOUTS AT WAYNE MONUMENT— 
Valley Forge Park. (See story.) 





“ON THE OUTLOOK”—Taylor, Tex., 
THE “ADVERTISING SQUAD.”—Troop l, Scouts up a tree. Photo by C. C. 
Marine City, Mich. Photo by Rev. 8S. D. Eva. Ankeman. 


4 
Hartford, Conn., Scouts “PD. (Tv 
row) Geo. Schoonmaker, Chas. ch; 
Standish, Ralph Yaw, Geo. Ho i (Bott 
Willard Spencer, Floyd Bucklani/Mmneth 
Ripley. 





“A PISH STORY’—<Alpha, Ill, Scouts around their campfire. Photo from H. Duane 
Cox. (See story.) 
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ysLife” so Other Boys May See Them 








IN THE JAWS OF A “MOUNTAIN’—Troop 3 of Newport, BR. I., at Hanging Rocks. 
Photo from A. B. C. Gatzenmier. 





“LOOKS EASY—BUT ISN’T.” Hand wrestling at camp. Photo from 
Greater Boston Council. 








“Dp : (Top) Steers Brigham; (First 
yhas. h; (Second row) Geo. Welles 
», Hote} (Bottom row) Harris Lundberg, 
sucklanéiMmneth Long. Photo from G. 8. 





MICHIGANDERS IN CAMP—View of North Branch Scouts at Lake Pleasant. Photo 
from D. P. Orr. (See story.) 
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Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for February, 1914. 
HONOR SCOUTS. 
Honor medals are given for signal bravery 01 
life saving. 
BRONZE. 
Henry Robertson, Paducah, Ky. 
James Wilhelm, Paducah, Ky. 
Emmett Quick, Paducah, Ky. 
Harold Russell, Waterford, Conn. 
George pps y Chelsea, Mich. 


*AGLE SCOUTS 
To win the a Eagle these First Class Scouts 
must have qualified for 21 merit badges. It is 
the highest honor given for winning merit badges. 
Norris Gaddess, Washington, D. C. 
Christopher D. G. Lueschen, Buffalo, 
N. Y 


Terry Mitchell, Richmond, Va. 

Fred Reed, Washington, D. C. 

G. T. Smallwood, Washington, D. C. 
James D. Eggleston, Washington, D. C. 
Cleon Throckmorton, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas B. Huestis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harrison Wood, Rutherford, N. J. 
George Andrews, Rutherford, N. J. 
Sanford Potter, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 

Life Scouts hold merit badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts hold five badges in addition 
to these. 

Stephen Porter, Oberlin, O. 

G. T. Smallwood, Washington, D. C. 

J. D. Eggleston, Washington, D. C. 

LETTER OF COMMENDATION 

AWARDED TO 


Clarence Trueblood, Forest Lake, Minn. 





Scouts Distribute Tons 


of Food for Birds 


THE Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Audubon 
Society of Worcester, Mass., recently re- 
quested the assistance of the Boy Scouts in 
their campaign to feed the birds during the 
cold weather. The grain and other neces- 
sary material were furnished the Scouts 
and it was their duty to distribute it to the 
various parks and in the neighboring coun- 
try. The Scouts called at Scout Commis- 
sioner A. R. Forbush’s office, where they 
were given baskets of grain and suet. 

The men in charge of the work so ap- 
preciated the ability of the Scouts that they 
entrusted to them the entire responsibility 
of supervising the school children and mem- 
bers of Bards of Mercy, who distributed 
large amounts of grain and suet. 

Before they finished—the work is still 
going on—the Worcester Scouts had dis- 
tributed over two tons of cracked wheat, 
oats and other grain, and more than 100 
pounds of suet. Practically all the country 
for ten miles around the city was covered 


in spite of the fact that there was three 
teet of snow on the ground. 


The authorities in charge of the work all 


praise the way in which Scout training 
came through this practical test. Besides 
looking out for the children the boys di- 
rected the distribution of the grain to see 
that none of it was wasted and that all of it 
was put in easily reached places. ‘This is 
only an instance of the up-to-the-minute 
work which these Worcester Scouts have 
been doing this winter. 

In Pennsylvania also the Boy Scouts 
have taken up this splendid work of feed- 
ing birds. The Game Commissioner, Mr. 
John M. Phillips, made a stirring appeal to 
the Scouts of the State and was not disap- 
pointed in the result. In Pittsburgh, which 
was more or less the headquarters of the 


work, the boys carried out Mr. Phillips’ 
plans, building shelters for the ground- 


feeding birds as well as distributing food. 
In Beaver Falls the leading stores allowed 
the Boy Scouts special prices on grain. In 
Bradford Scout Master Herbert C. Blais- 
dell took his bo s on a hike in snow four 
feet deep, each boy carrying forty pounds 
of grain. They climbed to an elevation of 
450 feet, working in three rival squads, 
between whom there was a great deal of 
friendly competition. 

Under Scout Master — E. Mahey, 
Troop 1, of Clarion, has been attend- 
ing to the needs of the "birds around their 
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Nelson 


Scouts—Donald 
Tripp, John McDonald, Fred Sadler, Francis 


Hartford Lane, 
Gruninger, Lorine Washburn, William Welt- 
ner—with Mr. Penfield and the mascot, 
being transported from the station to their 
camp at Portland, Conn. Photo by Nelson 
A. Gourly. 








town. In all 174 feeding places have been 
established, the boys keeping these clean 
and replenished as long as necessary, re- 
caetlinn weekly on the success of the dif- 
ferent clearings. 





Sixteen Boys Get Medals 
ACCORDING to the Report of Mr. R. 


Thackwell, sixteen Boy Scouts of 
Evanston, Ill., were given the coveted One 
Thousand Point medals at a big public 
meeting in February. The medals were 
presented by Mayor James Russell Smart. 
Mayor Smart, who is much interested in 
the Scout Movement, strongly advised the 
boys to study civics. 

The meeting was in a school auditorium. 
The parents of all the boys were there and 
hundreds of other people. The boys were 
lined up, shoulder to shoulder, the line 
reaching clear across the stage. 

Scouts Walter Stadler and William 
Meyer, who were presented with the gold 
medals last year, were guards of honor 
one at each end of the rank. 

The Scouts receiving the honors were 
from Troops 2, 3 and 4. They were Rob- 
ert Foresman, Graham Penfield, James Mc- 
Donald, Lewis Clark, Portwood Blair, 
Broomall Wilson, Herman Alschuler, Rich- 
ard Bryan, Robert Hansen, Harry Hughes, 
Harold McGuire, Carter Sharbare and 
Richard B. Green. 

After the awarding of the medals Scout 
Master W. L. Burlingham gave the boys 
an illustrated lecture on Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 





Big Stunts in Detroit 


[N Detroit, Mich., a huge exhibit and 

demonstration was held by the Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. The accent 
was on the educational side and very few 
Troop contests were held. Wall scaling 
was entered as a competition and one Troop 
is reported to have gone over a nine foot 
wall in 40 seconds. 

The exposition was opened by Mr. Fred 
M. Butzel, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of ‘the Detroit organization, and was 
under the direct supervision of Dr. James 
H. Sowerby, Field Secretary, who concen- 
trated his efforts on running through the 
program promptly and regularly. Each 
event was limited to 10 minutes, and if it 
was not finished in time was forced to stop. 
The thing which perhaps impressed the 
visitors most was a stunt put through by 
Troop 19, which lashed its staffs together, 
making a lattice some 20 feet high upon 
which a Scout climbed and signaled from 
the top. “Detroit Scouts welcome you.” 
The ladder was made in 7 minutes with all 
lashing done on the floor. A 30 foot rope 
and staff bridge was made in 8 minutes by 
Troop 29. The free end was pulled over 
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and fastened by two Scouts who swam an 
imaginary creek. 

Then Troop 31 featured a cycle smash-up 
as a preliminary to their first aid work. 
Even the Michigan Naval Reserve Corps 
were surprised by the demonstration of the 
breeches buoy mounted by First Class 
Scouts. The “shipwrecked” crew were on 
the narrow ledge 30 feet above the floor, 
whence their wireless sent out a message 
for help. This was received by a land 
station, which promptly dispatched a bicycle 
messenger for the life saving corps. As a 
gun could not be used in the hall, bow and 
arrow were employed and the first shot was 
successful. The line was fastened to the 
shotline and in 34% minutes the first pas- 
senger was on. 

The whole exhibition closed promptly at 
10 o’clock with 1,127 Scouts in solid lines 
joining in the singing of the National 
Apthem. 


Scouts at Valley Forge 
(See picture on page 20.) 
I N spite of severe cold and stormy weather 
a large number of Delaware and Mont- 
gomery County Scouts turned out for a 
“ Pilgrimage” to Valley Forge on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. They had the fun of 
cooking their luncheons in the woods in the 


same . place where the Revolutionary 
soldiers cooked theirs, and they ended the 
day very happily with a service at the 


Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge. It is 
planned now to build a large ha: back of 
the Chapel to accommodate Scouts and 
others who visit the place and wish to stay 
over night. The Scouts volunteered to as- 
sist in the building of this shelter. 


DIAMOND STARS 














From left to ri 
Howard Walls, 
Miller, Edward Platt, Jack Rawson. 
ing—Morgan Hopper, Kenneth Long, Mil- 


ht they are: Standing— 
alph Van Orden, Ray 
neel- 


ton Lilly. Sitting—George Lilly, Rene 


Jaccard, Percy Delamater, They represent 
a troop in Ridgewood, N. J. 


Five Towns Join in Rally 


Ss Troops, representing S'oatsburg, 
Nanuet, Sparkill, Spring Valey and 
Suffern, N. Y., met together on Wash- 


ington’s Birthday for a big rally in Suffern. 
The morning was spent in games and Scout 
exhibitions. Luncheon was s-rved at noon 
and after that a parade took place and was 
reviewed by the town authorities. A mass 
meeting in the afternoon was addressed by 
the Rev. E. D. Webster. who pictured 
Washington as the ideal American Scout. 
Scout Master A. S. Nordon, from Ramszy, 
N. J., pleaded clean living. Scout Master 
E. P. Beebe, chairman of the meeting, read 
extracts from the paper by Mrs. S. Van 
Wagenen on the history of the Ramapo 
Valley. He also described the numerous 
visits of George Washington to the valley. 
Scout Master F. W. S‘Icock spoke on loy- 
alty, and in conclusion two of te S!oats- 
burg Troop did some clever tumbling. 

The Scouts gave a vote of thanks to the 
officers and members of the Sacred Hear 


The Chief Scout Tells 
a Story of Squirrels and Boys 
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How the First Little Animals 
Served as Missionaries 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America 


OME years ago I was lecturing in a 
S western town. My subject was in my 
own line, “Wild Animais a. riume. 
Just before the lecture a deputation of 
ladies called on me to ask for a change in 
the program. Would I please turn aside a 
while from my lecture as arranged and give 
the boys in the town a very severe talking 
to about their cruelty to animals? Every 
boy in town, they said, had got hold of a 
22 rifle and their custom was to sally forth 
in droves on Saturday afternoon and 
slaughter every squirrel they could find. 
Birds were somewhat protected by the laws, 
but the squirrels were being exterminated. 

I replied, “It wouldn’t have the slightest 
effect on the boys if done as you suggest. 
l.et me tell you all a much better way; one 
which I have proved before now. In the 
City Hall Park you put up twenty squi rel 
boxes of the most approved make with 
food-trays and drinking fountains here and 
there on the tree-trunks. Then send to 
any of the wild animal dealers for a dozen 
fox or else gray squirrels and turn them 
loose in the park, making the occasion a 
public spectacle to which all school chil- 
dren are invited. Have a city ordinance 
passed to protect these animals and have 
the police instructed to enforce this ordi- 
nance.” 

“Yes,” replied the ladies, “the result 
would be that the boys would get every one 
of those squirrels within a week.” 

“No,” I replied. “ Not so bad as that if 
you play the game properly. The boys, cats 
and dogs certainly will get a few of the 
squirrels at the beginning. But this is the 
course of events which would almost cer- 
tainly take place: 


“One or two squirrels will be shot by the 
boys. A policeman will be put on guard to 
protect the squirrels, which will soon be- 
come tame under protection and come to be 
fed. Some day waile a boy is feeding a 
squirrel, a dog may dash at it with evil 
design and the child will certainly and natu- 
rally try to save the squirrel that he was 
feeding, and thus cast in his lot with the 
squirrels against the dogs. Everyone who 
sees it will sympathize with the squirrel. 
Everyone who feeds the squirrels will be- 
come their friend, and this means that be- 
fore many months the young community 
will have been turned into squirrel pro- 
tectors. Any that are hanging back or 
doubtful will be swept off their feet when 
some fine day a mother squirrel appears 
with a family of young ones playing around 
her. From that time on everybody in town 
will be out to do their best for the Banner- 
tail Family. 

“You may lose a few in the first couple 
of months, but you can rely on work being 
done by these missionary squirrels whose 
influence will not end with the boundaries 
of the city park, but will continue to go as 
far as the boys go and the 22-rifles will 
cease to bear squirrel notches on their 
stocks.” 

That is some time ago, and to-day I have 
received a note from that town to tell me 
how successful the missionary squirrels 
have been. My correspondent writes: 

“ Well, your suggestion as to the propriety 
of having tame squirrels in our park was 
acted upon, and to-day they are a delight to 
everybody and are increasing and are well 
taken care of.’ 

(Copyrighted by E. T. Seton.) 





In the May Boys’ Lire, Chief Scout Seton will have an Animal Puzzle, and several valuable 
Prizes will be given by this magazine. 








Fife and Drum Corps, Chief of Police Lid- thus becomes a thing of the past for them. 


ster and his staff, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
speakers, and last, but not least, the ladies 
who prepared the dinner. 





iMoney in Waste Paper 


HE Scouts of Frederick, Md., have gone 
into the waste paper business with 
great thoroughness. 

A small warehouse has been rented to 
store the accumulation of paper, and the 
Scouts have purchased a steel paper baler 
and prepare it for shipment as it comes in. 
Each Scout is expected to bring in 100 
pounds of paper a month as his dues. By 
shipping direct to the mill, the boys get 25 
to 50 cents a hundred pounds. 

Some of the boys have already made sub- 
stantial provisions for next summer’s camp 
expenses by bringing in extra paper. ya 
thing over their 100 pounds is credited by 
the Troop Treasurer, who keeps account of 
the money due them. As soon as the ex- 
pense incidental to the starting of the paper 
business is cleared up they expect to be able 
to reduce the amount of the monthly dues 
from 100 to 50 pounds, as the supply of 
paper is unlimited. The money question 


Anyone wanting further information may 
write to Scout Commissioner H. W. 
Zeigler. 


A ‘Letter Man,’’ Try It 


Here is a new stunt to 
try next time you have 
an indoor meeting, or to 
practice on the black- 
board after school. This 
little figure is made from 
the letters contained in 
the words THE 
SCOUT. Suppose you 
take the letters of the 
words Boys’ Lire and 
see how many odd com- 
binations you can make 
out of that. The letters may be arranged 
any way you like, but it must be possible 
to see them all quite clearly. If you send 
us copies of the figures made from Boys’ 
LirE we shall be very glad to publish the 
best ones. Keep in mind the two require- 
ments of the number of letters and clear- 
ness in reading them, and the interesting 
result of the combination. 
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How to Cook in the Open 





An‘Expert’s Advice Which Will Help Scouts to Pass the Cooking Merit 
Badge Test 


By HORACE KEPHART 


by 
A LL Scouts know Horace Kephart. 


life in the woods have been appearing in 


He is a top-notch out-of-doors man. 







His articles on 


high-class magazines for years, and ‘ The 


Book of Camping and Woodcraft,” which he wrote and which was published by the Outing 
Company, is the pocket companion of pretty nearly everyone who likes to live in the open. 
The cooking article printed in this issue was specialiy prepared by Mr, Kephart to help 


Boy Scouts in their camp life and in obtaining the Merit 


Badge in Cooking. Another artr 


cle by him, giving more recipes, will appear IN THE MAY Boys’ Lire, 


T is not expected 
| that the processes 
of baking, roasting, 
stewing or protracted 
boiling will be under- 
taken on a marching 
trip. Bread should be 
carried from home. 
flapjacks are wanted, 
for variety and for the 
fun of “flipping” them, 
it is best to use the 
corn batter which will 
be described later. 
Plain flapjacks of 
wheat flour (without 
eggs or milk) are indi- 
gestible and unpalat- 
able. ; 

The main thing, in < ‘ 
camp life, is to learn to prepare a few sim- 
ple but wholesome and sustaining dishes, 
and to cook them right. ; 

A boy’s stomach is one of his most pre- 
cious possessions. Nothing else in his 
body will do more to make or mar his suc- 
cess in life. Therefore, it should have 
good treatment. When you are marcaing 
or camping is the very time that you need 
good food properly cooked. 

Do not eat canned meats, At the best 
they are unappetizing, and at the worst 
they are dangerous. Canned fish, such as 
salmon and sardines, are not quite so un- 
wholesome, but they afford very little 
nourishment for their weight and_ bulk. 
Choose food that is not bulky, not heavy, 
but that will taste good and “stick to the 
ribs.” ; 

Beware of dishes that are sodden with 
grease or soggy with half-baked flour. In 
hot weather, carry some lemons. 

THE COOKING FIRE. 

Half of the art of cooking is in making 
a proper fire. For a quick meal, whin yu 
have only to boil coffee and fry something, 
a large fire is not wanted. 

Drive a forked green stick in the ground, 
lay a longer green stick across it, slanting 
downward to the ground, and we'g it the 
lower end of this dingle stick witha rock, 
or peg it down with an inverted crotch. 
The slanting stick should have the stub of 
a twig left at upper end to hold pot bail in 
place (or you can notch it), and should be 
set at such angle that the pot swings a foot 
or so clear of the ground. 

Then gather a small armful of sound, 
dry twigs from the thickness of _a- lead 
pencil to that of your thumb. Take no 
twig that lies flat on the ground, for such 
are generally damp or rotten. Choose hard- 
wood (oak, hickory, maple, etc.), if there 
is any, for it lasts well and makes good 
embers. Soft woods burn quickly to dead 
ashes. 

Select three of your best sticks for kin- 
dling. Shave each of them almost through, 
except at top and bottom, leaving the frills 





DINNER ON THE WAY. 
First-Class Sount Joe Wilson, Troop 1, 
ayne, Pa. 
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attached, Stick these in 
the ground, under the 
hanging pot, in tripod 
form, with curls down. 
Around them build a 
conical wigwam of the 
other sticks. standing 
each on end and slant- 
ing to a common cen- 
ter. Leave free air 
spaces between the 
twigs. Fire requires 
plenty of air, and it 
burns best when it has 
something to climb on. 
Now touch off the 
shaved kindling, and in 
a moment you will 
have a small blast fur- 
: nace under yo r pot of 
water, which will get up steam in a jiffy. 

Then get some flat rocks, or two sticks 
of wood about five or six inches thi k, to 
support the frying pan. The firewood will 
all drop to embers soon after the pot boils. 
Toss out the smoking butts, leaving only 
clear, glowing coals. Put your rocks or 
bed-sticks on either side, parallel and level. 
Set the pan on them, and fry away. So, in 
fifteen or twenty minutes from the time 
you drove your stake, the meal will be 
cooked. 

When going into camp, start a large fire 
the first thing, and set kettles of water over 
it. Then you will have coals and boiling 
water ready when you begin cooking, and 
the rest is easy. 

For baking, roasting, or stewing, a good 
bed of hard coals is needed. To get them 
in a hurry, split your wood into small 
sticks. Remember, it takes hardwood to 
make good coals. 


TO MAKE CAMP STEW. 

Stewing cannot be hurried. It is essen- 
tial that the water should not boil hard, but 
merely simmer, after the meat and vege- 
tables are put in. The time varies accord- 
ing to materials used; just cook until ten- 
der. Do not use any fat meat. 

The simplest stew, but not the best, is 
made by gently simmering pieces of meat, 
and, a half hour before meat is done, add 
potatoes, onions, rice and seasoning. 

A better way is to cut some lean meat or 
game into small pieces, brown it with some 
hot fat in a frying pan, shuffling the pan 
so as to sear the surface of the meat, but 
not burn it. Then drop the meat into a 
kettle of boiling water and st kettle to 
one side or hang high over fire, so as to 
simmer. Add sliced onion, other vegeta- 
bles as above, salt, pepper, and a little 
sugar. This stew may be thickened by rub- 
bing up a little flour in the grease left in 
frying pan, add about a pint of water, stir, 
and let the mixture boil a little; then stir 
this thickening into the stew a short time 
before it is ready. 


Almost any meat, vegetables, and cereals 
can be used in a stew. 
CORN BATTER CAKES. 
Mix up, before starting on the trip: 
1 pint yellow corn meal 
¥Y pint flour 
2 eaped teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 heaped teaspoonfuls sugar 

_.2 level teaspoonfuls salt, ‘ 

These should be sifted thoroughly to- 
gether and put up in a moisture-proof bag 
of cloth or parchment paper. When ready 
to bake, take half of this quantity, add cold 
water, a little at a time, stirring briskly, 
until a rather thick batter results, with no 
lumps. 

Set frying pan level over thin bed of 
coals, get it quite hot, and greas: it with a 
piece of bacon in the split end of a stick. 
The pan must be hot enough to make the 
batter sizzle as it touches. Pour in batter. 

When the cake is full of bubbles and the 
edges have stiffened, shuffle the pan #to 
make sure that the cake is free below and 
stiff enough to flip. 

Then hold pan slanting in front of and 
away from you, go through preliminary mo- 


NOTE—Watch the May Boys’ 
Life for more camp recipes 
by Mr. Kephart. 


tion of flapping once or twice, to get the 
swing; then flip boldly, so that the cake will 
turn a somersault in the air, and catch it 
upside down. Beginners generally do not 
toss high enough. Grease pan anew and 
stir batter every time before pouring. 
This recipe is improved by using milk in- 
stead of water, and adding two eggs, if 
these can be procured. 
HIKING RATIONS. 
For Four Boys, Three Meals. 
Four pounds breadstuffs, in bag or waxed 
paper. 
One pound bacon, sliced thin, without 
rind, in waxed paper. 
One pound cheese, in waxed paper. 
One dozen eggs, in carton. 
One can evaporated milk, not sweetened. 
One-half pound butter, in tin. 
One-half pound sugar, in bag. 
One-half pound dried fruit, in waxed pa- 
per; or lemons. 
One-quarter pound ground coffee, in bag. 
One can jam. 
One-sixth pound salt, in joint of bamboo, 
corked. 
Pepper, in waxed paper. 
UTENSILS. 
Frying pan, large, with folding handle. 
Stew pan. 
Cover to fit both of above. 
Coffee pot, small, or covered tin pail. 
Canvas water bucket, folding. 
Four each of knives, forks, spoons, plates. 
Large spoon. 
Dish cloths, soap, matches, candle. 


A “Turn” for Their School 

A Good Turn for their school was re- 
cently carried out by the Boy Scouts of 
Boyer, Col., under the direction of Scout 
Elsworth M. Schnibly, Patrol Leader of the 
Eagles. They hauled sand to the school 
playground, which in rainy times was ren- 
dered too muddy to be of any use. The 
Scouts gave their special attention to the 
basket-ball field, bedding it well so that rain 
will not spoil the ground as it has in the 
past. 











For Bike Speeders 
An eminent doctor says that he has 
found a cyclist’s pulse to beat as high as 
250 times a minute immediately after mak- 
ing a fast mile. This illustrates the danger 
of speeding. 
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Famous Naturalist Writes 
for ‘‘Boys’ Life’’ Readers 


M®& J. ALDEN LORING, who has con- 

tributed two African stories to Boys’ 
LirE, began the study of natural his- 
tory when only ten years old. 

For six years 
he was field nat- 
uralist to the 
United States 
Biological Survey. 
He then went to 
England and 
studied in the 
London Zoological 
Gardens. Before 
returning to 
America, the 
Smithsonian  In- 
stitution commis- 
sioned him to 

J. ALDEN LORING. tour Sweden, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Belgium and collect 
specimens of small mammals. For several 
years he was Curator of Mammals at the 
New York Zoological Park and was then 
sent to Alaska by the New York Zoological 
Society to capture alive young white moun- 
tain sheep. Cn two occasions the American 
Bison Soicety has sent him west—to Okla- 
homa and South Dakota—to select tracts 
of land for National Bison Preserves. He 
was chosen one of the three field natural- 
ists to accompany Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
on his famous African hunt. 

Mr. Loring’s work has carried him into 
every state and territory in the United 
States except Maine; into northern Mexico 
and northwestern Canada. 

He is the author of “ Young Folks Na- 
ture Field Book,’ and numerous articles 
on nature, sport and adventure. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are soon to publish Mr. 
Loring’s second book, “African Adventure 
Stories,” of which the two articles pub- 
lished in Boys’ Lire will be a part. 

Mr. Loring was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1871, but lives in Owego, N. Y. He is 
an honorary member of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, at Owego. 

The first of Mr. Loring’s African adven- 
ture stories appears in this issue. 

The next, entitled “Snow-blind on 
Mount Kenia,” tells of a thrilling experi- 
ence of a man lost in the snow on an Afri- 
can mountain, struck snow-blind, and 
caught by an avalanche! It will appear in 
tle May Boys’ Lire. 





In the Campfire Picture 


(See picture, page 20.) 

Last year the Peewitt Patrol of the 
Alpha, Ill., Boy Scouts started at 6.30 in 
the morning to walk twenty-five miles to 
their Camp at Colona, and, though they 
“perfectly green” at walking, they arrived 
there that evening. They had mighty good 
times there, but enjoyed especially the 
campfire at night. The boys shown in the 
picture are Seth Boyd, H. Duane Cox, Scout 
Master Havermale, Harry Gummerson, 
Robert Bland, Fred Cravens, Dean Wilson, 
Martin Gummerson and Howard Willis. 


Michiganders Snapped 


(See picture, page 21.) 

The North Branch, Mich., Scouts in 
Camp at Lake Pleasant, found the dinner 
kettle particularly fascinating. Those shown 
in the picture are Swyane Arnold, Otto 
Deo, Horton Sicklesteel, Loyd Deo, Rich- 
ard Swailes, Scout Master Orr, Hugh 
Glover, Fred Baldwin, Dewey Aris and 
Herbert Sicklesteel. 


Eagle Scouts at 





the White House. 





(C) American Press Association 


FIVE EAGLE SCOUTS, WITH SCOUT OFFICIALS AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN FRONT OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


From left to right those in the picture are: 


D. C.;_ Scout Fred Reed, Chief Scout Ernest Tho 


E. S. Martin, Scout Commissioner, Washington, 
son Seton; Scout G. T. Smallwood, President 


” m 
Colin H. iivingpiane, Rescesey William Jennings Hepen, Scout Cleon Throckmorton, Chief Scout 


Executive James E, est, Scout 


D. Eggleston, National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard 


and Scout Norris Gaddess. The picture was taken at the time of the Fourth Annual Meeting of 


the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America in Washington on Lincoln’s birthday. 








Scouts Going to Panama 


ta Kansas City, 0., Boy Scouts are plan- 
ning a trip to the Panama Canal.. They 


expect to enlist fifty First Class Scouts and 


ten Scout Masters. Although the cost of 
the trip will not exceed $100 for each, they 
expect to have a special car to and from 
New Orleans, and probably a_ special 
steamer in connection with some other or- 
ganization with like members. 

The trip will last about three weeks and, 
under the guidance of two men who have 
been to the region before, the Scouts will 
have lectures and lantern slides in connec- 
tion with their travels. Of course, they will 
stop at New Orleans to see the sights there. 

They have already started saving their 
money, and Mr. J. S. Mendenhall has 
worked out a plan which helps the boys 
with their bank accounts. He has opened 
an account in a bank for each Scout. The 
Scout retains the book and can make a de- 
posit any time, but has to secure Mr. Men- 
denhall’s signature before he can draw out 
any money. 


These Scouts Knew 


[NX Logansport, Ind., a boy found and ex- 

perimented with a dynamite cap and 
there was a severe explosion. His hands 
and face and neck were dreadfully lacerated, 
and while others stood helpless, awaiting 
the arrival of a physician, 13-year-old Olar 
Moss acted. Later the doctor who arrived 
to dress the boy’s wounds said: “The 
prompt action of this Boy Scout undoubted- 
ly saved the injured boy’s life. He made 
his handkerchief into torniquets and twisted 
them about the wrists and stopped the flow 
of blood, otherwise the boy would have 


been dead before I could have reached M 


him.” 

Hugh Karnett, of Troop 3, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was ill in a hospital not long ago. One 
day he saw the nurse rolling bandages and 
asked if he could do it instead. The nurse 
thought she would humor him, though she 


expected to have a tangled roll to start with 
when he was through. An hour later, when 
she returned, she stared in astonishment at 
the neat pile of perfectly rolled bandages 
piled on his bed. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “where did you 
ever learn to roll bandages so beauti- 
fully?” 

“Oh,” replied Hugh, “I’m a Boy Scout 
That’s one of the easiest things we do.” 


Scouts as Tree Wardens 


ANOTHER city to take up with Boy 
Scouts the work of protecting city 
trees. 

The city forester of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Pond, has recently announced that the 
municipality has appropriated $500 for 
badges to be given 
Scouts who qualify 
as “Tree Wardens.” 
Almost all of the 
badges will be bronze, 
but Scouts who pass 
particularly high ex- 
aminations will re- 
ceive silver or gold 
ones. The questions 
asked them will be: 

Name five trees of those which will suc- 
ceed best in built-up section of Philadelphia, 
if given favorable conditions. 

Name three chief enemies of trees in 
Philadelphia. 

Why should the Caroline Poplar (Popu- 
lus monilifera) be avoided in planting in 
built-up sections of Philadelphia? 

What distance apart would you recom- 
mend planting shade trees? 

Describe the best method to employ in 
ssemeene to exterminate the Tussock 
oth. 

Describe how the limbs or branches 
should be cut from the tree, and why in 
this manner. 

The answers to these questions are dis- 
tributed to Scouts in circular form, so théy 
may study for the examinations. 





THE BADGE. 
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Adventures 


How to Make 


in Electricity 


a Static Machine 


By ROBERT C. MATHES 














NE of the optional requirements fora 
Boy Scout Merit Badge in Electricity 
is the making of a static machine. The one 
here described is the Wimohurst type. 1his 
is a very desirable type because it will oper- 
ate even in damp weather, when others will 
refuse to work. In good weather this ma- 
chine should give at least a three inch 
spark. The generation of electricity takes 
place by induction as described for the 
electrophorous last month. The operations 
are all carried out automatically by the 
machine. 

The framework of the machine may be 
made from either soft or hard wood. The 
strips AA are % inch by 3%, and B and C 
%4 inch by about 4 inches. ‘The lengths of 
the strips depend upon the spools and jars 
you use, and you will have to figure them 
out to suit. The posts DD are 2 by 3% 
inches and 12 or 13 inches high. 

The glass plates, about 14 inches in 
diameter, should be cut from thin window 
glass, the fattest you can find. Now get 
two large spools; “ baby ribbon” spools are 
good. Then get some smooth iron rod that 
fits in the spools so that they just turn 
freely on it. Two pieces of this rod are 
fixed in the posts DD, as shown in the 
sectional view for the spools carrying the 
plates to turn on. 

Before glueing the spool to the glass, 
plug one end as shown in Fig. 2. To glue 
the spool on the glass first roughen the 
glass with emery paper and then glue the 
spool on the center of the plate with a 
piece of chamois skin between. The soft 
leather gives the glue a good grip on the 
glass. You must be careful to get the 
spool exactly in the center of the glass. 
Coat the glass on both sides with shellac 
varnish. 

It is important that the shellac varnish 





I’ this department Boys’ Lire explains in simple 
language the fundamental laws of electricity 
and simple experiments by which they are illus- 
trated, makes clear the operation of its numerous 
applications, and gives instruction for making elec- 
trical devices of 
all kinds. 

Less than a 
century ago 
electricity was 
just a plaything 
tin the hands of 
Scientists; it is 
now one of the 
greatest factors 
in the commer- 
cial world. It 
has become so 
common tn our 
everyday life 
that every boy 
should have 
some knowledge 
of its principles 
R. C, MATHES. ond Gs eeyme 

tions. 

This department gives — this knowledge, and 
also gives them lots of f 

Next montH Mr, Pa a will tell you how you 
can perform interesting experiments with the 
static machine described on this page, 


be good, so you had better make it your- 
self. Get a wide-mouth bottle and fill about 
half full of shellac gum. Pour in enough 
grain alcohol to cover it and let stand till 
it dissolves. Commercial shellac varnish 
is frequently made up with wood alcohol 
This has water in it, which is bad for the 
insulation and will injure the efficiency of 
your machine. Use this varnish for the 
woodwork also, as it is a better insulator 
than ordinary varnish. This varnish may 
frequently be used as a substitute for glue 
where great -strength is not required and 
electrical insulation needed. 

Take a piece of paper and draw sixteen 
radial equally spaced lines. These are to 
locate the position of the tinfoil sectors, 
Fig. 3. Put your glass over the paper and, 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE MAKING OF THE MACHINE. 


with shellac, stick a sector over each line 
an inch from the edge. Do not cover the 
outside of the tinfoil with shellac. 

The hardest part of the work will be to 
get the holes in DD for the rods to hold 
the spools. These must be in lines or the 
glass plates will rub together. If you can 
get some holes about ™% inch in diameter 
cut in the center of the glass plates you can 
run a solid rod all the way through. It 
would then be much easier to make a good 
stiff frame and the post DD could be made 
lighter. 

But there are a number of methods for 
doing a good job the other way. For the 
first method leave the posts several inches 
too long. Bore the holes an inch from the 
top and as straight as you can. Now take 
a long piece of the iron rod you are going 
to use and put it through the holes. Set 
the posts the right distance apart and then 
tack a straight piece of board on each side 
with its lower edge 11 inches down from 
the center of the rod. This will give you 
a guide for sawing off the bottom of the 
posts parallel to the line of the holes. The 
bottoms should now rest perfectly smoothly 
on the pieces AA. If they are not flat 
against these pieces all over they should be 
made so with a rasp or block plane. 

Now screw the posts in place, leaving the 
rod in the holes. When this is done and 
the rod pulled out the holes will be in a 
perfectly straight line. Another way would 
be to make the holes an eighth or a quarter 
of an inch too large. Mount the posts 
firmly in place. Then put a long straight 
rod through both holes and pour melted 
lead or babbit metal around it. 

Glue a disc of wood about an eighth of 
an inch thick on the inside of one of the 
glass plates at the center to keep the plates 
from rubbing. 

The holes for the lower shaft need not 
fit close to it all the way through. If you 
bore out all but an inch a little larger 
you will have no trouble getting them in 
line. For pulleys you can use large spools 
or make them as shown. Round leather 
belt as on a sewing machine may be used. 
One belt should be crossed, as the plates 
are to turn different ways. 

The Leyden jars, E, which support the col- 
lectors, are made from pint fruit jars coated 
two-thirds of the way up, inside and out, 
with tinfoil. The outer coatings of the two 
jars should be connected by a wire. A 
wooden plug at least an inch thick is glued 
into the top of the jar to give a firm sup- 
port to the metal rod which holds the col- 
lecting points. The jars are held in place 
by setting them in holes cut in pieces BB. 
If you have not the tools for making the 
collector from metal in the form shown in 
Fig. 1, it may be made from wood as shown 
in Fig. 4. The collecting points here are 
short pins driven in through the wood. 
These must be all connected together by a 
wire. This in turn is connected to the 
metal rod, from. which metallic connection 
is completed to the inner coating of the 
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jar by a piece of wire or chain. The points ew 
may be six or eight in number, should be : y 


opposite the tinfoil sectors and be about 
44 inch away from them. 

The brushes, FF, connect opposite sec- 
tors together as they pass under it. There 
is a pair on each side of the machine and 
they are set as shown in Fig. 1. Those on 


the other side are at right angles to those | 


on this. With the brushes set as shown, 


the plates should turn as the arrows point. | 
The brushes are bunches of fine copper or | 
brass wire f&stened on both ends of heavy | 


wire supported from the posts DD. 


Now we must have an arrangement for 


discharging the spark. This is not shown 


in the sketch. Get a couple of wide- 
mouthed bottles with large corks. Take a 
couple of heavy wires with metal balls on 


the end and run them through the project- 
ing parts of the cork horizontally. Place 
them at one side of the machine with the 
wires in line and the balls a little way 
apart. Connect one with a wire to one of 
the rods coming out of the Leyden jar and 
the other to the other jar. Start your ma- 
chine and, if all is well, sparks will pass 
between the balls. 





Discoveries and Rediscoveries 


A “ message-gram ” 
Troop 1, Morristown, Tenn. 
yellow 


They have a 


town, Tennessee.” 
note the time sent, time 
sender and the receiver. One that came 
in to National Headquarters says, “ Greet- 
ings to all Headquarters officials, from the 
Boy Scouts of Troop 1.” This is an inter- 
esting way of giving official appearance to 
all communications delivered to members 
of the Troop. 


received, the 





Gordon Babcock, of Troop 21, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has found that if his merit badges 
become soiled or grimy, they are easily 
cleaned by rubbing them with a cloth damp- 
ened with alcohol. They dry quickly, no 
odor is left, and the cloth is not stained. 





To wash uniforms so as to have them 
an even color: Make a strong suds, scrub 
with a scrub brush and do not rub soap on 
the articles—Edwin C. Ramage, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Scout Scribe Jack B. Williamson, of 
Kutztown, Pa., Troop 1, sends the follow- 
ing suggestion: Many of the boys have 
cut out the emblem from the Boy Scout 
pennant and sewed it on their sweaters and 
jerseys and it looks very attractive indeed. 
I thought this might be of interest to other 
Scouts if it was published in Boys’ Lire. 


Scouts Discover New Bats 


The United States Government has taken 

up with great interest the discovery of the 
new species of bat made by the Boy Scouts 
of Proctor, Vt., under Scout Master D. R. 
Mahaffy. In January, 1913, Mr. Mahaffy 
sent specimens to the United States Bio- 
logical Survey, where experts studied the 
new species and described and named it. 
The boys also discovered a Georgia species 
which had never been located as far north 
as Vermont. The bats hibernated 
cave near the town. 

In a recent trip to the cave with Mr. 
Glover Allen. of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, over 2,000 bats were dis- 
covered in great masses in the cave. The 
large number of specimens were taken by 
Mr. Allen for the Boston Museum. 


is an innovation of | 


blank very much like that of an} 
ordinary telegram which has the heading, | 

‘Boy Scouts of America, Troop 1, Morris- | 
Spaces are provided to | 


in a 
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OF PURITY’”’ 
ate that it is 
-_proof, damp- 
proof, dust- q 
proof—even 

air-proof. 





Give regular aid to teeth, 
breath, appetite, and di- 
gestion. It’s the safe be- 
sides delicious and bene- 
ficial confection. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 


Each box contains twenty 5 cent 
’ packages. They stay fresh until used. 


Chew it after every meal 
It’s clean, pure, healthful 
if it’s WRIGLEY’S. 
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— ieee for oid Pret carrying case You can enjoy all forms of water sports and 
The_ Ri Dept 3324 perform all sorts of feats in this 


Cc incinnati. On S.Wabash Av. 





Old Sown Cance 


It’s fitted with waterproof air chambers, known as 
“*sponsons,’’that keep it upright and afloat. Eventhe 
most timid need not be denied canoe 
- anylonger. All“‘Old Town . 
anoes’’ are sturdy, graceful ard gf 


I WANT YOU TO WORK 
FOR ME 


on a high-grade proposition that requires high- 





grade boys. I urge all ambitious ‘‘Scouts’’ to swift. Used by famous guides and ™ 
write me at once. Handsome outfit free on scouts. 4000 canoes in stock—agents i 
postal card application, everywhere. Send for catalog now. 


OLD TOWN GANOE co. 
394 Middle Street 4 Town, Maine, U.8.A. 

















“Printer” Kisthart, Port Clinton, Ohio 
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Magic Tricks 


for Amateurs 





Entertainment Stunts With Which Boys Can Mystify Other 
Boys or Audiences 


By W. H. RADCLIFFE 


(lVritten fcr the amusement of Boys’ Lire readers.) 


If he succeeds in mystifying the fel- 

lows by showing them things they 
have never seen before—weird things they 
«<annot explain—he has not only entertained 
his audience but has had an unusually good 
“time doing it. 

The magical tricks given by Boys’ Lire 
‘in this series require no complicated appa- 
ratus; almost anyone can make all the 
mecessary things from common objects 
which are to be found in every household. 

Practically all of the tricks can be shown 
‘to advantage after one or two rehearsals. 

In connection with the instructions about 
to be given, it is well to bear in mind that 
success in this fascinating art depends 
‘largely upon a strict observance of the 
following rules: 

First—Never tell your spectators in ad- 
‘vance what you are going to do. If they 
are forewarned they will be enabled more 
easily to study out the cause. 

Second—Never perform the same trick 
twice in one evening before the same audi- 
ence. The best illusion not only loses half 
its effect by repetition, but the spectators, 
having just seen the trick performed, will 
know what to expect. 

Third—Enter heartily into the spirit of 
the part you are performing. Force your- 
self to believe in your marvelous power as 
you would have your audience do, and you 
will achieve an almost unlimited mastery 
over their imaginations. 

Fourth—Never get “rattled.” Perform 
the tricks easily, quietly and gracefully. If 
unsuccessful in performing a trick, smile 
cheerfully and attribute it to the moon 
being in the wrong quarter or to’a little 
“misunderstanding between two of your 
“controlling spirits.” 


Th magician is a great entertainer. 





Mind Reading Extraordinary 


S a brain teaser the watch trick here 
~*.» described ranks high. Request some 
one to think of one of the numbers from 
one to twelve on the dial of your watch, 
and ask him to add one to it every time you 
tap the crystal over the dial with a pencil 
dsee illustration) until he reaches twenty, 





-and then to notify you. Tell him that by 
the twentieth tap you will have read his 
mind so accurately that you will then strike 
the number he first thought of, without 
asking any questions. 

The method of doing this trick is very 
simple. For the first seven taps you may 
strike at random any of the numbers on 
the watch dial, but at the eighth tap strike 
twelve, at the ninth, eleven; at the tenth, 
~ten, and so on around backward until you 


are notified by the chooser that he has 
reached twenty in his count. 

If the instructions have been properly 
followed the pencil will then rest upon the 
chosen number, because if twelve—the 
highest number that can be taken—is 
chosen, eight taps will bring it to twenty, 
so thdt your pencil, according to instruc- 
tions, will then be on twelve, and any other 
number selected on the dial will be less 
than twelve by just the amount that will 
cause the pencil taps to shift backward 
from twelve to the thought-of number 
when the count of twenty has been 
reached by the chooser. 





“Spiritualistic’ Knots 


N° end of amusement can be had from 

what boys often call a “ spiritualistic 
seance,” for which many of the stunts in 
this collection are appropriate. The rope- 
tying test here illustrated and described is 





often sufficient to convince the audience of 
the presence of supernatural power. 

Procure a soft cotton rope of the size 
used for window sash and about five feet 
long—a five-foot length of heavy clothes 
line will serve the purpose. Let it be freely 
examined by the spectators before com- 
mencing the stunt. When all are satisfied 
that the rope is in perfect condition, two 
of the audience are requested to come for- 
ward and tie the hands of the performer 
behind his back. As the manner of tying 
the knots has nothing to do with the suc- 
cess of the trick, they may be tied as tightly 
as desired. 

The method is as follows: The rope is 
first tied around the performer’s left wrist, 
a double or treble knot being made for the 
purpose midway between the ends. After 
this knot is tightly tied, the performer 
places his hands behind him as in the illus- 
tration, but in so doing gives the rope a 
twist over the knot with his right hand. 
He quickly covers this twist with his right 
hand b, resting the right wrist over the knot 
and twist on his left wrist as shown in the 
illustration. No matter how tightly the 
rope is then tied over the right wrist, there 
will be slack enough in it between the 
wrists for the performer to withdraw his 
right hand if he gives this hand a half turn 
in the direction of the arrow c. 

This movement of the right hand re- 
leases the secret twist a lying on the lower 
knot and makes it a part of the loop en- 
circling the right wrist. The result is that 


the loop is enlarged sufficiently for the per- 
former to withdraw his right hand from 
the rope and, if he so desires, to use it to 
untie the knot about his left wrist. 

As ordinarily shown, however, the per- 
former, after his hands have been tied be- 
hind him, is placed alone in a cabinet or 
closet, or behind a screen or door. A tam- 
bourine, drum, tin pan, bell, etc., are also 
placed in the enclosure, and when the per- 
former has succeeded in releasing his right 
hand from the rope he plays upon whatever 
of these have been provided. He generally 
rings the bell last, doing this by shaking his 
head while the bell is held by its handle in 
his mouth; at the same time, reversing the 
process of extracting his right hand, he 
slips it back through the loop and gives it 
a half turn in the opposite direction to the 
arrow c. This movement binds the wrists 
together again, and as soon as this is ac- 
complished he allows the bell to drop from 
his mouth to the floor and steps forth so 
the spectators can examine the knots about 
his wrists. As the rope appears tied as 
before, the supposition is that the noise 
was produced by “ spirits.” 

After the spectators have examined the 
knots and declared them untampered with 
and secure, the performer again retires be- 
hind the screen and quickly releases both 
hands—first the right hand, then by means 
of this the left hand, and finally with both 
hands unties all the knots in the rope. He 
then steps out and hands the rope to the 
audience for inspection, thereby demon- 
strating in another way the presence of 
“ spirits” within the enclosure. 





A Domino Stunt in Telepathy 


M OST people think they know all there is 
to know about dominoes, but how 
many of them, if kept blindfolded in a dis- 
tant room, could tell the end numbers on a 
matched row over three feet long? 

By following the directions given here the 
performer is enabled to give the correct 
answer as often as the spectators are will- 
ing to match up the dominoes. He simply 
requests the privilege of shuffling the pieces 
beforehand to assure himself, as he ex- 
presses it, of the dominoes being well mixed 
together. After leaving the room he is 
blindfolded as thoroughly as may be de- 
sired, and guarded by one of the audience. 

As soon as all pieces have been matched 
together as in a draw game of dominoes— 
namely, so that a four is coupled with a 
four, a six with a six, and so on—he calls 
out the end numbers correctly, although 
still blindfolded and guarded. 

He claims this can be done by reading 
the minds of those who arrange the domi- 
noes; in other words, by telepathy. Al- 
though in the light of recent investigations 
it is quite possible that this might be done, 
the performer resorts to a much simpler 
method. In shuffling the dominoes before 
leaving the room he secretes one in his 
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hand, and on his way to be blindfolded 
glances at the number of dots on it. 

Owing to the fact that a complete set of 
dominoes matched together as previously 
explained forms an endless chain (see illus- 
tration) it is evident if any domino not a 
double be taken away the numbers on it will 
be the same as those on the ends of the 
matched row., For example, if the domino 
“two-five”” be taken there will be two dots 
at one end and five dots at the other end 
of the row. A seemingly inexplicable phe- 
nomenon can thus be produced in an ex- 
tremely simple manner. 





The Enchanted Toothpick 


HIS is an excellent after-dinner stunt, 
being one of those pocket tricks which 
never fail to make good. A stick of wood 
about three-sixteenths of an inch thick is 
whittled into the form shown in the illustra- 
tion, and two holes, s and c, each large 
enough to admit a toothpick, are bored 
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through it. This can readily be done with 
a red-hot piece of wire of the proper size. 

One side of the stick is shown at A and 
the other side at B. There are two extra 
or imitation holes, e and n, one on each side 
of the stick at the right and left respectively 
of the through holes. The holes e and n 
are called “imitation holes” because they 


are bored only half-way through the stick, | 


although they appear to run_ entirely 
through unless examined closely. Each side 
of the stick has, therefore, a similar ap- 
pearance. 

Taking the stick by the handle h in the 
right hand, with the side A up, a toothpick 
is inserted, first through the hole s and then 
through the hole c. Attention is called by 
the performer to the fact that it ma*es no 
difference from which side the pick is in- 
serted, the performer turning over the stick 
to verify this by passing the pick through 
the hole c. Although it appears to the spec- 
tators that the operator has substantiated 


his claims by passing the pick through all | 


three holes, he has in reality passed it 
through only the two holes s and c— 
through the hole s once and through the 
hole c twice, once from either side. 

Now, with the side A up, insert the ¢ooth- 
pick half-way through the hole s from 
above and call attention to the pick being in 
the end hole. Then open the left hand and 
pass it palm downward over the stick. 
While thus covered, give the stick a half 
turn with the fingers of the right hand. 
When the left hand is withdrawn the pick 
is seen to have changed places, being now 
in the middle hole instead of in the end one. 

Next withdraw the pick and_ turn the 
stick so that the side B is up. 
pick half-way through the middle hole s 
from above. Repeat the movements pre- 
viously described and show that the pick 
has jumped from the middle hole to the 
end one. The effect may advantageously be 
attributed to the magnetic influence of the 
left hand. 





More magic tricks in the May Boys’ 
Lire. 








Two Good Games for Boys 





“ Boys’ LIFE” WILL BE GLAD TO RECEIVE FROM BOYS DESCRIPTIONS OF GAMES 
THEY ENJOY, AND TO PUBLISH THOSE OF SUFFICIENT MERIT AND NOVELTY. 


A ‘‘Sentence Evening” Is Fun 


S EE anything unusual about the follow- 

ing sentences: “Any boy can derive 
enjoyment from gardening”? As you 
probably notice, the initial letters are in 
alphabetical order. 

Then take the sentence: “Seven negroes 
sent the eighth home.” You see that the 
last letter of the first word and the first 
letter of the second word are the same, and 
so on throughout the sentence. 

Some evening when you want to try a 
new indoor game, set the Troop to work 
on making such sentences as this. If you 
try the A. B. C. type, limit the sentence to 
not fewer than six nor more than twelve 
words, letting the boys begin with any 
letter of the alphabet. In the second case, 
set the limit from six to fifteen words. If 
you want to make it harder, give them one 
or two words which must be introduced. 
The results, in any event, will be extremely 
amusing. The most interesting sentences 
might be written on a blackboard, or read 
aloud. 

One requisite, however, is that the sen- 
tences should make sense. For instance, it’s 
“no fair” to say “ The elephant turns soul- 
ful lambs sour,” for it isn’t true to fact. 
In the same way you must not make use 
of abbreviations such as “ Slant t’other rod 
down,” or “ Geese, etc., come extra avenue.” 

Play fair! 


Try the ‘Northwest Passage ”’ 


ONE of our friendly contributors re- 

cently said: “Don’t modern boys 
ever play the game called ‘ Northwestern 
Passage?’ We used to spend hours of 
time playing it when I was a boy and it 
never occurred to me it would go out of 
style.” When pressed for details of how 
the game was played the following outline 
resulted : 

Northwestern Passage is a game which 
any boy can play by himself and against 
himself. Starting out from home to school 
he says to himself “I will arrive at school 
without going over one of the streets I 
would naturally travel in going there the 
most direct way.” To do this he tries new 
thoroughfares, goes through unexplored 
alleyways in search of a short cut and 
manages to arrive at his destination along 
an entirely unfamiliar route. 

This game can be played equally well 
coming home from school, but half the 
fun is taken out of it then because there 
is no particular necessity for his arriving 
home at any stated time. While if he ar- 
rives at school late he is most decidedly a 
loser! This game can be played with equal 
interest in city or country, and it is sur- 
prising what novel things the open-eyed 
Scout will discover about even the streets 
and bypaths with which he thought himself 
familiar. 
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Guide 


Find out all about camping. Get 
ready for yourvacation. The new 1914 
Camp Guide gives you all the latest informa- 
tion about camps and camping—tells you how 
to prepare for trips—how to locate your camps 
and pitch your tents—w hat to take along— 
clothing, provisions, cooking, etc.—also ex- 
pert advise on hunting and fishing. 

You can also get full information 
about tents, canvas specialies and out- 
fits—everything you need for the cz amping trip. 
Tells you how you can make a big saving on 
the Fo gy: use of your outfit and everything 
needed. You get the rock-bottom price on 
everything, the direct factory price from the 
largest direct dealer in the United States. 
Everything that you buy is covered by a 
strong guarantee. Get the 1914 Camp Guide 
now and prepare for your trip. 


Special Outfit Offer 


Send the coupon today and learn 
about the great special offer being made to 
readers of this Magazine. Learn_ how you can 
get a complete camping outfit. Everything you 
need—at a oT Oo 
fail to learn about 


w reduced price. 





Army Shelter Tents $225 


Think ofit! 8 ft. 5 ft. 3 in. a fear ft. 6 in. 
wide, 3 ft. 9in. center height. Just the kind 
of a tent that the U. S. Army uses in active service 
—what the soldiers call the Dog Tent.’”? Can be 
put up and knocked down in a minute. A corker of 

a _tent—one every boy who loves outdoor life and 
Siena ought to have. This also is a special offer 
to readers of this Magazine. 


Send the Coupon Today 


It brings you the Camp Guide abso- 
lutely free. It also brings you full informa- 
tion about tents and. outfits. Tells you how you can 
save a lot of money on the purchase of everything 
you need. Get one of these Camp Guides and see how 

easy it is to go camping this summer. Begin now to 

repare for your trip. But you must act immediately 
S get this Camp Guide. Send the coupon today sure. 


f1.Channon Company 


Dept: 3324 Randolph & Market Sts. Chicago 


Camp Guide Coupon 
#1.Channon Company. 
| ee a 3324 = Randolph and 

Market Streets, Chicago, ii 


Please send me the new 1914 Camp Guide 
and full details of your tent and camp out- 
fit offers, 






































The Author in His Car. 


N the March Boys’ Lire, George Ken- 
dall described graphically the thrilling 
pushmobile races held annually in Wor- 
cester, Mass., and we printed seven photo- 
graphic illustrations of the “Grand Prix” 
and the racers. 
In this issue, 
about the 


author tells in detail 
fast pushmo 


the 
construction of a 


bile. That he knows how is inc licated not 
only by this interesting article, and the 
Splendid diagrams he has made, but also 
by the fact that the car he made (and 
here describes) won first place in the 
Grand Prix” in 1912, and second place 
in the 1913 contest. 


USHMOBILE racing has grown to be 
Pp an exciting sport, and has interested 
many boys. In Worcester we have 
formed a club and conduct one or two 
races each fall. Our big race, the Grand 
Prix Race, is run Thanksgiving morning 
every year. 
The car I designed and 
races is described below: 
The building of a pushmobile may be 
divided into four stages, the frame and 
axles, the body framework, the steering 
gear and brakes, and the frame covering 
and details 


drove in the 


THE FRAME AND AXLES. (Plate 1.) 
The sides are made of 2x3-inch pine, 
planed, and are 8 feet 6 inches long. The 


ends should be rounded as shown in part 1. 
Next cut 3 pieces of 2x3-inch, 14 inches 
long, called part 2, and put together with 
lag screws, part 3. The end pieces should 
be 3 inches in from the ends of the sides. 
The third piece should be 6% inches from 
the inner edge of the end piece. This is 
shown in Fig. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the methods of hold- 
ing the axles to the frame. This car is 
made underslung. Part 4 is an iron plate 


¥%-inch thick, 2% inches, 10 inches long, 
3% inches high and 6 inches wide, at the 
top. Part 5 is a flat piece 24% inches wide 


and %-inch thick to hole the %-inch Kinz 
bolt (part 8) straight. Two %-inch holes 
are bored in each end for bolts. It is then 
ready to fasten down as shown. 

Parts 9 and 10 should be made of 2x3- 
inch, 30 inches long, as shown. A recess 
should be made l-inch deep in the center 
of part 9 to allow for free swing above the 
frame. Part 13 is a bearing plate 3% inches 
long, 2 inches wide and %-inch thick, with 
hole for bolt and two screw holes. 

The wheels and axles may be purchased 
at a local dealer’s. The wheels for this 
car should be 20 inches in diameter and sell 


for about $3 a set of four. The axles 
should be lengthened about 10 inches, 
which any blacksmith will do cheap. The 
other iron pieces should also be made 
there. 

They are then screwed on to the axle 


beams as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

Parts 6 and 7 are iron straps 2 inches 
wide, 5% inches long, %-inch thick and 
wide enough to fit over the axles as show n 
by parts 6 and 7 in Fig. 3. Four holes ‘ 
inch in diameter should be drilled in each 
piece for bolts. 

After bolting the 
should be put on. 

The frame and axles are now complete 
and the first stage of construction is com- 
pleted. 

THE BODY FRAMEWORK. (Plate 

The framework should be made of pine 


ah . 


axles on, the wheels 


2.) 


How I Made My “Car’ 


By GEORGE H. KENDALL, Expert Pushmobilist 





%x3 inches and planed. The pieces are 
put together with 2-inch and 3-inch wire 
nails. Figs. 6 and 7 show very plainly 


where the pieces go. The four hood posts, 
part 14, are 18 inches long. The two back 
hood posts should be 31 inches from the 
front of the hood. Parts 16 and 17 are 14 
inches long. Part 15, 2 in number, are 27 
inches long. This finishes the hood frame- 
work. 


The seat, part 18, rin 








can be saved by trying the distance with 


string. Two lag screws should be turned 
into the drum as shown. The cable is 
slipped under and once around these 


screws, being sure that the cable is in the 
center, and the screws tightened. The cable 
is then twisted once around the drum in 
each direction and through the pulley to 
front axle. The cable is fastened at the 
axles, fraying the ends of the cable and 








should be made %- Th 
inch thick, 14 inches 1} 





im 





long and 12 inches 
wide. It should rest 
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on two braces, part 
23, which are 12 
inches long and put 
on at a slant as 
shown. Part 71 is 
for the back of the C 
seat and is put 24 { 
inches from the back 
axle. It is 17 inches 
long. 

The back posts, 
part 20, 2 in number, 
are 10 inches long. 
The 2 pieces, part 
22, are 18 inches 
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long and part 71 








should be tilted un- 
til it fits part 22 as 
shown. Parts 21 are 
12% inches long. 
Parts 19 are four in 


PLATE 2. 





number, although 
oniy three are 
shown. They are 
14 inches long and 
should be equally 
spaced. 

Parts 25 are braces 





for the spare wheel 
which is bolted on 
to part 24. Parts 25 
are 14 inches long 
and are put 10 inches 




















apart, the first one 
5 inches down from 
the top. Part 24 is 
10 inches long. This 
finishes the body 
framework of the 
car and completes 
the second stage of construction. 
STEERING GEAR AND BRAKES. (PLATE 3.) 
Figs. 8 and 9 show two views of how the 
steering gear and brakes are put together. 
The steering column, part 28, should be 
made from {-inch or 14-inch brass or iron 
pipe about 4 or 4% feet long. It should 
be threaded at one end for washers, part 
37, and nut, part 38. A plug should be 
riveted at the other end and the wheel held 
in place on this plug by a key and nut. This 
may be done at any blacksmith’s for a few 
cents. Parts 32 and 33 are %x3 inches 
and 14 inches long. They hold the column 
in place. Part 26 is a wooden drum 4% 
inches in diameter and 6 inches long with a 
\Y%-inch flange at each end. The drum 
should be a snug fit to the column to which 
it is bolted, as shown. Parts 27, two grooved 
2-inch pulleys, are put at a slant under the 
drum, but in line with the under side, as 
shown under Fig 9. Part 31 is s-inch fine 
wire cable. A piece about 12 inches long is 
needed for the steering gear. Much waste 
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making a lead casting, but first putting a 
washer next to the axle. To make mold, 
drill a 1%4-inch hole about 1 inch deep in 
the end grain of an old piece of wood. Put 
the frayed end of the cable in the mold 
and pour melted lead in. At the other side 
it will be easier if the king bolt is taken 
out before molding, thus giving more slack. 
A turnbuckle, part 30, is a great help and 
may be easily put in. 

The brakes are very easily put on. Part 
34, the hand lever, is 17 inches long and is 
10 inches back from the hood post. Five 
pulleys, 2-inch diameter, part 41, are used, 
and one, part 27, pulley on the hand lever, 
which gives equal pressure at the wheels. 
Part 30 is the brake beam and is 40 inches 
long. Parts 40 are the brake shoes, which 
are made of 2x3-inch and are 6 inches long. 
The shoes are slotted to fit over part 39 
and are bolted on by one vertical bolt and 
two horizontal bolts, as shown. Rubber from 
an old bicycle tire should be stretched over 
the shoe and held in place by the vertical 
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bolt and washers. The curved part of the 
shoe is made the same as the wheel. Wire 
cables are used ahd fastened in the same 
way as on the front axle. This finishes the 
hardest p€rt of construction and is easily 
finished. The flooring should be made of 
%x8-inch white wood, and same as shown. 

FRAME COVERING AND DETAILS. (Plate 4.) 

Fig. 10 shows the top framework of the 
hood. Two end pieces, part 49, should be 
made of %x5-inch and are to be 14 inches 
long. They should be curved the same as a 
National hood, same as front view of Fig. 
11. Parts 50 should be 31 inches long. 


The sides should be made of 3§x8-inch 
white wood and should lap over about 1 
inch, as shown, Fig. 11, parts 51 and 52. 
Part 51 should be marked off free hand 
similar to Fig. 11, part 51, and cut out with 
sides should be 17 


a draw knife. The 
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Fig. 14; the front of the hood, and lastly 


the hood. One-inch wire nails with burrs | 
to fit should be used to hold the zinc in place, | 


spacing a nail about every 1% inches over 
each slat. 
lap over on front of hood and sides of tail. 


One-quarter inch on the hood, and top of | 
tail; % of an inch on the sides of the car, | 
i i Slits should be cut | 
about every inch along the top. They shoulg | 


as shown in Fig. 14. 


be bent over and down on the inside tight- 
ly. Nails should be driven in 
slit. 


This completes the car except for the 
radiator cap, part 66, which should’ be 2 | 


inches in diameter at top, 2% inches at base 
and 2 inches high. Base should be slightly 


curved to fit, as shown in Fig. 17, should be | 


bolted to front of the hood at the top. 
The wheels must be covered with No. 24 

» galvanized iron 
sheets, 19% inches 
in diameter, and 
bolted to the wheel 
as shown by the 


One-half inch should be leit to | 


at every 





this flag 
for your 





black dots in Fig. 
18. Washers, part 
70, should be placed 


troop 
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on the inside of the 
wheel; this 
the axles 

bending. The extra 








wheel is bolted in 
place, as shown in | 
Fig. 16. 
\\ CARAT tg ra The car is now | 











ready to paint and 
should be painted 
either gray and 
black or white and 
black for the best 












































effects, although red 
if of the right shade 
goes well with the 
black. Great care 
should be used in 
painting and strip- 
ing, which will look 
best if done as in 
the picture. Next 
take a National au- 
tomobile catalog and 
stencil the name on 
cardboard. Cut this 
out and paint on the 
front of the hood. 
The initials may be 
put on the sides in 
the same way. One 
quart of body color 
and one pint for 
trimming is enough 
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for two coats. 





glad to hear from boys 
anywhere who have 








inches high in front and 12 inches high at 
the seat. 

The frames should now be covered with 
white wood strips %4xl inch, spaced 1% 
inches apart. The frame is to be covered 
all over, as shown in Fig. 11. 


Fig. 12 shows method of padding the seat. 
Two old stair pads and some carpet are fine, 
also two sections of a cushion from a win- 
dow seat are good. 

The body should now be covered with 
No. 9 zinc, which makes a beautiful finish 
when painted. There are seven pieces of 
zinc to be put on. They should be meas- 
ured before putting on and should be put 
on in this order. The top of the tail, Fig. 
16; the sides of the tail, Fig. 15; the sides, 





made interesting things 
or engaged in interest- 
ng activities. 
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Post Cards About Birds 


The editor of Our Dumb Animals has 
recently sent to the editor of Boys’ Lirz a 
copy of the illustrated post card which the 
Massachusetts S. P. A. has issued to 
interest people in bird saving. Copies of 
this may be obtained by writing to Mr. Guy 
Richardson, 45 Milk street, Boston. 


Relay Message Between Towns 

The Scouts of Peckville, Pa., recently re- 
layed a message from the Mayor of Scran- 
ton to the Mayor of Carbondale, Pa., a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles. The distance was 
covered in two hours and thirty-four min- 
utes, each boy carrying it a little over half 
a mile. 


keeps | 
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Boys’ Lire will be| ' 


This beautiful flag, 3x5 ft, 
just exact marching size and 
made of the best grade wool 
bunting, has 48 stars and these 
with the stripes are sewed on 
(not printed or painted). ‘This. 
flag is absolutely guaranteed not 
to fade and is of the same qual- 
ity bunting as used in the U. S. 
Government flags. 


















Earn it in your spare time 


Use just a little spare time 
after school. Send us your 
name and address, also the name 
of your Scout Master. We wilb 
send you absolutely FREE 20 miniature —. 
can flags which you sell to your friends an 
neighbors for 10c. apiece. Get your. fellow 
Scout members to —. zee and you will soon 

your big flag paid for. 
hain ven haee sold these 20 flags send us 
$2.00 and we will send you postpaid this nand- 
some flag. 


SEND COUPON NOW 


’t delay, but take advantage of this lib 
nals toda, and you will soon have a flag 
that all your company will be proud of. 


DEAN & CO. 
200 Flint St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Flag Manufacturers. 










Dean & Co., Flint St., Cincinnati, O.: 

Send me your 20 miniature Flags post- 
paid. As soon as sold | will remit you 
$2.00 for which you are to send me all 
charges paid your 8x5 ft. flag as adver- 
tised. 
















TAYLORMADE 
MACKINAW 


FROM THE MAKER 


Genuine All-Wool Mackinaw 
b Coat, North Woods style, with 7 
inch Shawl collar, and deep bel- 


lows pockets. The ideal Scout's 


coat for tramping, camping, fish- 
ing and outdoor life. : 
Made in plain colors and plaids; 


water and wind proof; Winter 

weight. Prepaid direct to your home 

£6. Simply send chest measurement 

Over .ndercoat. You can have money 

back if not satisfied. All wool, summer 

weight Mackinaw $5. Send for samples 
and catalogue “B’’ TODAY, 

H. D. TAYLOR CO. 


109 Oak St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ie FIRST PRIZE IS A $25 BICYCLE 
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Young Workers 


You stalwart boys who 
have the spirit of getting 
there—here are crackerjack 
good tools that will give 
you the skill you ought to 
have, steady eye and steady 
nerves. Nothing wil] make 
hard muscles, a firm grip 
and the ability to succeed 
like using good tools. And 
there’s real gumption in 


tools. They have good temper, 
quality at its finest, and a reputation 
Pliers that has been at top-notch for 
No K958 forty-five years. The Keen 
$1.75 Kutter trade mark means that 
4B the dealer is authorized to re- 
turn your money for any tool 
or piece of cutlery that you 
say isn’t what it should be. 

**The Recollection of ay Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E.C.SIMMONS. 


\ If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


St. Louis 

Philadelphia 

Minneapolis Sioux City 
Wichita 





HandSaw 
No. K88/26 
Price $2.00 
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This is the third of a series of puzzle 
pictures in Boys’ Lire, These pictures, 
providing great fun for boys, give a prac- 
tical test of general knowledge, power of 

bservation and accuracy of description 
in recording in plain language faults 
which the eye detects. At the same time 
they afford a definite means of interest in 
the magaziie and so are mutually helpful. 





TO the boy who sends in a list of the 

largest number of actual errors in this 
picture, Boys’ Lire will send a MIAMI 
MAKE BICYCLE VALUED AT $25.00. 


If more than one boy sends the largest 
number of actual errors, each boy sending 
such will receive a’ Miami Make bicycle, 
valued at $25.00. 

To the boy who sends in the next largest 
number, Boys’ Lire will send one pair of 
BOY SCOUT FIELD GLASSES, in black 
soft leather case with strap, valued at $3.50. 

If more than one boy sends in the next 
largest number, a pair of these field glasses 
will be sent to each. 

TWENTY OTHER PRIZES, each con- 
sisting of a “Boy Scout Diary” (miniature 
Handbook) and a Boy Scout Calendar, will 
be given to boys whose lists of actual er- 
rors most nearly approach in number the 
first and second prize lists. 


The Rules—Read Them Carefully. 


This contest is for boys who are not 
more than 18 yezrs old. 


Put your name, your age and your ad- 





dress at the top of the first page. 
List the errors on one side of the paper 





i only. If written by hand, the answers 


- fied 





should be in ink. 

Don’t include in the contest letter any 
information or question about any other 
subject. 

All answers must be in the office of 
Boys’ Lire on or before May 10, 1914. 

Contributions which are not sent in ac- 
cordance with these rules will be disquali- 


Address all letters to 
CONTEST EDITOR, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Amateur Wireless Operator Fined 


The Secretary of Commerce at Washing- 
ton recently approved a fine of $25 imposed 
upon an amateur wireless operator in San 
Francisco for a violation of the wireless 
regulations in that the wave length emitted 
by his station exceeded by 370 meters, the 
limit fixed by law for his class of station. 

The imposition of the penalty followed 
several warnings from the United States 
radio inspector and the allowance of con- 
siderable time for the proper adjustment of 
the station. 





GOT WHAT SHE ASKED FOR. 

A woman wrote to Abraham Lincoln 
asking for a sentiment and his autograph. 
He answered promptly: 

“Dear Madam—When you write to a 
stranger asking a favor of a letter, always 
enclose a postage stamp. There’s the senti- 
ment. Here’s the autograph: 

“A. Lincoln.” 
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Our ‘‘ Lonesome Corner’”’ 
Keeps Growing Fast 


Join the Lonesome Corner! <Any boy 
may become a member. If you want to 
make friends with boys who live in ' 
out-of-the-way places, either here or 
abroad, and hear about their interesting 
experiences, pick out a name and place 
that appeals to _ and start the cor- 
respondence, sending your first letter to 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
We will forward it for you. Send im 
your name to be put on the list and, tf 
you want to, state any special interest 
you have or what part of the country or 
the world, you would like particularly to 
hear from. 


‘1 HE Boys’ Lire “Lonesome Corner” 

has grown by leaps and bounds in the 
past month. Not only in America, but in 
Sweden, France and other European coun- 
tries are boys beginning to write to brother 
Scouts through this magazine. During the 
past month boys who were already en- 
rolled in the Lonesome Corner have re- 
ceived letters from the following: 





Leon Phetteplace, Frank Bacom, 
Day Sawyer, Dewey Walker, 
Harold H. Behrend, Emmett R. Capps, 
Herman Bruder, Arthur B. Collins, 


Wm. McCallister, 
DeWitt Palmer, 
G. Barrett, Jr., 


Gaston Conklin 
William Engesser, 
Wilma Harris, 
Clarence Pierce, Jr., Earl Huff, 


Theodore Robie, W. R. Hughes, 
William Hayes, Barnard S. Mason, 
Howard W. Isaac, Mason =r. 
Alfred Donald Fielding, Philip G. McClellan, 


W. Heath Kennedy, Earl C. Perrett, 
L. W. Purnell, Sherman §S. Ely, 
James Jay Bliss, C. G. Sparks, 
Erwin Weaver, Louis Bnogdon, 
John Stankiewiez, Russell Plummer, 
Garner Punch, Desmond Popham, 
Manly Foster, Charles Rawson, 
Thomas Green, Frederick J. Reilly, 
Leroy Taber, Glenn Talcott, 
Robert Bean, Wallace Tussell. 
Irving T. Stevens, 

New boys who have sent in their names, 
desiring to exchange letters or cards with 
boys in other cities or States or countries, 
are as follows: 

Charles Rawson, Mont. Ivan Wiles, Ind. 
Raymond Barger, III. Vance Morris, O. 

H. B. Nelson, Wash., D.C. George Snyder, Penn. 
Charles L. Benbow, Tex. Miles Roberts, Ark. 
Erwin Weaver, N. Y. Macon Johnson, Mo. 
Edwin B. Plimpton, Ia. Don J. Grout, Vt. 

G. Barrett Rich, 3d, N. Y. ‘Thos. M. Shelly, Mass. 
Clarence Pierce, Jr., Vt. Day a Vt. 
Bradford McGowan, Me. Walter White, N.Y. 
William J. Ludwig, Md. De Witt Palmer, Penn. 

Earl Huff, Pennsylvania, wishes to cor- 
respond with Scouts in Pittsburgh. | 

James M. Earle, North Carolina, is anx- 
ious to correspond with foreign Scouts, 
especially those on the Continent. 

Black Bear Patrol, of Troop 28, Boston, 
Mass., wishes to correspond with other 
Scouts. Ralph F. Bullard is secretary. 

Troop 1, of Bellevue, O., wishes to cor- 
respond with other Troops. J. Leslie Black- 
burn is the secretary. 

Leon Phetteplace, of New York, wants 
to correspond with Scouts in foreign coun- 
tries. . , 

Theodore R. Robie, of Massachusetts, is 
interested in stamps and would like to cor- 
respond with other Scouts who are. . 

Some of the Scouts in Sweden write 
mighty interesting letters. Boy Scouts of 
America have received letters from Gun- 
nar Landstrom, Harry Ledin, Hilding Bur- 





—Just starting to run 
down this page to look ) 
over the interesting 





Three of the 


GREAT STORIES 
in the May BOYS’ LIFE— 


The Other Fellow’s Game, by Leslie W. Quirk 


The author of “Baby Elton, Quarter-Back,” “Taylor, Pinch Hitter,” 
“Crossed Signals,” “The Ghost Ball,” “The Hook Slide,” and other 
famous stories of boys’ athletics, has written for you what you probably 
will call HIS BEST BASEBALL STORY. 





sell, Robert Eriksson and Kurt Anderson. 


The Chief Scout’s Tracking Puzzle 


Answers to the Chief Scout’s tracking | 
puzzle in the March number of Boys’ Lire | 
are still coming in, so we are going to post- | 
pone publishing the solution until the May | 
number. We will then give Mr. Seton’s | 
own answer to his puzzle and probably 
some of the best answers received from 
boys. If you have not sent in your solution 
there is still time if you act at once. 





news about 


BOY’S LIFE 


—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 
On this side—we have some 


“light” reading: 


A vest-pocket flashlight for One Subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE at One Dollar. Almost every 
one is carrying one of these—they’re so conve- 
nient. Take up no room in your pocket, yet throw 
a bright light at night or in a dark room. Heavily 
nickel-plated over brass. Tungsten battery guar- 
anteed to give 400 per cent. longer service than any other similar 
flashlight battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3xX1%x% inches. Slide contact button. 
Or—a 9-inch Tubular Tungsten Flashlight with 
a switch that can be set for a permanent 
light. Is just what Scouts need for night 
trips around camp, or an overnight 
hike. It is equipped with the new- 
est type of Tungsten battery 
and a two and one-half volts 


Mazda lamp. 


Peter and the Game of War, by Ralph D. Paine 


A Southern boy’s thrilling midnight adventure which played a surpris- 
ingly important part in the mimic battle between the Blue Army and the 
Brown Army, at Bull Run. By the author of “College Years,” “Cadet 
of the Black Star Line,” etc. 


“Cinders,” a Boy of the Steel Mills, by Hugh C. Weir 


An episode in the exciting life of a plucky boy in “the wonderland of 
steel,” where even grown men look like midgets beside the monster 
machines. By the author of “The Young Shipper of the Great Lakes, 
“With the Flag in Panama,” etc. 


MANY OTHER 


Send a Dollar to-day. 
Mention the Flash- 
light you want. 
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J Camping? 








You'll 


find your tent and every- 
thing you need in our big catalogue 
No. 516 
Full of pictures of all the best and 
latest things for camping. You can 
¥e have it free; better send today. 
Boy Scouts 
i Your official *‘ dog tent ’’ is shown 


in this catalogue, 


GEO-B-CARPENTER%CO, 


411-421 Wells St., Chicago 
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Practical Hints 
for Campers 


One Scout Master ordered 700 copies 
of BOYS’ LIFE, another 600; another 
sent for a large number of ‘subscrip- 
tion blanks; hundreds of others are 
co- operating with the boys of their 
Troops in securing subscriptions and 
making single copy sales of BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, to 
earn their camping expenses. 

Scout Masters and Scout Scribes not 
familiar with our plan should com- 
municate at once with Camp Ex- 
penses Department, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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This Camera Outfit Complete 
GIVEN 


Southern Specialty Co., 301 
Washington St., Montg., Ala. 








for selling one dozen 
Ideal Needle Threaders 
at 10c. each. When sold 
send us $1.20, and we 
will send you Camera, 
developing tank, bottle | 
of developer and Fiver. 
Ready to use. Write 
for Threaders at once. 





Scouts Afield | 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 














CENTRALIA, Wasu.—When Governor and Mrs. 
Lister, of Washington, arrived in Centralia, they 
were met by a large group of Boy Scouts. The 
Governor spoke beiore the State Sunday School 
Convention where the Scouts were on duty as 
messengers, escorts and reception committee. Gov- 


ernor and Mrs. 


Lister before leaving were photo- 
graphed with the 


boys who met them. 








MARTINSBURG, W. Va.—The famous old home- 
stead of General Horatio Gates of Revolutionary | 
fame, was the objective point of a hike taken by | 
the Boy Scouts of Martinsburg, W. Va. The 
present owners of the beautiful old building re- 
ceived the boys with great cordiality, serving 
them supper in the evening and breakfast in the 
morning. During the evening the boys sang on 
the historic grounds. ‘hey are planning more 
hikes of this same nature, as the country around 


Martinsburg is replete with interesting places. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Troop 22, of St. Louis, is one 
of the most enterprising Troops in that city of 
active Scouts. 1ey do not neglect any phase 
of Scouting, as is shown by the fact that they 
have regular first aid lectures; all of them hope 


to gain the American Red Cross certificates. 


also rank high in athletics. The basketball team 
has played five games this season, and the Troop 
has also entered a relay team in an indoor field 
meet and also in St. Louis on Feb. 28. 





Another Troop of Blind Boys 

















The above picture is of members of 
Troop 118 of Philadelphia, whose members 
belong to the Overbrook School for the 
Blind. These Scouts are very active, too, 
and in spite of their handicap enjoy many 
phases of Scouting. (A_ picture of a 
Troop of blind boys in New York was 
published in the February Boys’ Lire.) 


They | 





CAMPING 





Does Your Troop Want to Go This Summer? 


I have a simple plan to supply your outfit at 
practically no cost to you. Any Troop can se- 
cure the tents, pouches, cook kits, first aid out- 
fits, etc., by one afternoon’s work. A number 
have done so—some have found it so easy they 
doubled up. It’s not a money-making scheme 
but a plan to enable Troops to secure camp 
equipment. Have your Scout Master write 
for particulars. 


GEO. H. NEIDLINGER 


180 N. Arlington Ave. EAST ORANGE 


Reference, the + ond County Trust Co, East 
Orange, N. J 








Night Signaling 





The practical Scout Flashlight—flashes at 
will green, white or red light for signal work 
—a brilliant white light for ordinary use. 
Simple—Compact—1” x 234” x 3%”. 
PRICE COMPLETE, $1.10 
Parcels Post, C. O. D. or Stamps. 
RENEWAL BATTERY, 40c. 
To each Scout sending us an order for six 


complete Scout lights, we will send one 
complete Scout light free of charge. 
Cc. D. WOOD ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 








136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Stamps, Coins, Ete. 


STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, 
Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and 
album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 65 different 
U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents wanted, 50 per 
cent. ” List Free. 1 buy stamps. 


HC. Stegmai 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
ee varieties used stam, 


packet stamp nan” 
pocket stamp album, 
set Venemela, 2 varieties, 
oe set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 
10 varieties unused stamps, 











| | LAKE VIEW STAMP IC Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Hopoken, N. J. The entertainment held by 
Troop 3, of Hoboken, recently was a faithful repe- 
tition of the regular Scout camp in summertime. 
Around the camp fire sat a group of Scouts who 
cracked jokes and told stories about Scout life. 
They also demonstrated typical Scout activities and | 
closed the event with singing “America.” After 
this, four Tenderfoot Scouts received their Second | 
Class badges. 

Metucuen, N. J.—A successful exhibition was 
held by the Boy Scouts of Metuchen recently. The 
Troop has been organized three or four years an 
has made splendid progress. Yew Brunswick, 
N. J., Troop hiked over, under Scout Master Paul | 
Haines, and had supper in the local Troop’s cozy 
headquarters. After that they all marched to the | 
auditorium, where the two Scout Masters spoke. 
After a stereopticon lecture the Scouts gave a 


sketch portraiting their work in camp. The Scout 


Master of this Troop is Mr. E. H. Ayers, and his 
assistant is Mr. Luis Martin. 
Datias, Tex.—Three Boy Scouts of Dallas, Tex., 


home from a Troop meeting when 
they saw a blaze in the rear of an apartment house. 
One of them, Patrol Leader Richard Hennessey, | 
turned in a fire alarm. One boy stayed at the box | 
to direct the firemen and the other hurried into 
the house and helped save nearly all of the fur- | 
niture before the fire engines arrived. 

San Dieco, Cal.—Troop 7, of San Diego, has | 
taken special interest in the playground under the | 
direction of Mr. A, P. Macomber. They meet reg- 
ularly at the playground, where they have games, 
setting up. the apparatus work. 
part in a “Straw Hat” parade on February 2, and | 
a photograph shows them in running costume as 
they appeared in the parade. 
pretty chilly costume to most Boy Scouts, but Feb- 
ruary weather in San Diego is very far from being | 
as unpleasant as it is farther east. 
(Continued on page 
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STAMPS FREE— 190 all diff. for the names of 

two collectors and 2c, postage; 
5 Bosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; 30 Sweden, 10c.; 6 
Roumania 1906 pictures and heads, 10c.; 20 diff. 
Foreign coins, 25c. large U. S. cent, 5c. Liste 
free. We buy stamps and coins. Buying list 10c. 


Toledo Stamp Co. - - - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, inel. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tas 
mania (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls). ete., 
10c. 100 diff. Jap., N. _ ete., 5c. Big list; 
aon etc. ree! BUY STAMPS. 
00 fine mixed 20c. 100 hall 5c, 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO.,. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

100 all different stamps from 26 











FREE countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
this paper. Large album 15e. If possible 
Send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 
| FREE 108 Foreign Stamps,Album & Cata- 
| logs for 2c.postage. 





They recently took | PAYN ST’ MP CO., 138 No, Wellington St., LOS ANGELES, CAL 





stamps trom sixty differ 


60 different foreign ent countries, ten cents. 
M. E. Jackson, 645 Hyde St., Sam Francisco, Cal. 
GIVEN 4 Honduras, 1 Liberia for names of two collectors. 

Or, send 35c. for Imperial Album and etamps. 
DAVID DYSART, 120 High St., Keokuk, lowa 
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Troop 8’s Capture 
(Continued from page 13.) 


to the edge of the clearing into such a posi- 
tion that they could overlook every part of 
it. 

“Are you all right, Curly?” whispered 
Dick. “Say when, if you want to drop it!” 

‘When you do, not before!” came back 
the defiant answer from Curly. 

And then, just when the prolonged strain 
and stillness had begun to make everything 
seem unreal, from somewhere near at hand 
there had sounded a low, stealthy whistle. 

‘ Look—look!” rattled in Dick Allerton’s 
throat. ‘Over there—fourth big tree on 
your right—. Look!” 

A hanging, half-broken bough was being 
drawn away from that fourth vast tree- 
trunk and a gaping cleft in the trunk was 
slowly exposed to view. First, two clutch- 
ing hands showed themselves above the 
opening—about seven feet from a level 
ground; and then a face appeared—a white, 
hungry-looking face. 

Thrilled, spellbound, and yet alert and 
ready to leap up, the two Scouts fohhowed 
every movement and detail. 

They saw the man drag himself up from 
the vast hollow in the trunk and clutch at 
something above him. It was a rope fas- 
tened to a forking bough. 

“Vipond!” rose mutely in both Scouts’ 
throats. One glance told them that at least 
they had hit upon the “wanted” man’s 
lair. 

In running stoopingly from tree to tree, 
a second man reached the hollow oak—a 
man in a moleskin cap, who looked like a 
gipsy. He dragged something from his 
pocket, and the convict snatched at it greed- 
ily. He tore at the food like a famished 
animal, while the other kept watch. 

Then, when the food was gone, their 
heads came close together. 

The gipsy man pointed repeatedly in a 
certain direction, and finally drew gpme- 
thing from his breast-pocket, and handed it 
to the convict. It was a revolver. 

Vipond grasped the other man’s arm, and 
both turned and plunged out of sight in the 
bushes beyond. 

“One—two—three!” ‘breathed Dick. 
“cc Go! ” 

At a swift, stooping run on tiptoe, ready 
to drop flat at any instant, the two skirted 
the clearing and entered the bushes; thev 
could hear the crackle of twigs just ahead. 

The Scouts foilowed closely and soon 
found themselves facing a stretch of open 
ground. 

“ Now. run like the wind!” 

For a moment they saw nothing. Then 
Curly gave a sharp cry of relief and excite- 
ment 

“There they are—pushing through a 
hedge—over there !—— They’re through!’ 

The boys crept forward noiselessly. and 
raised themselves to peer over the fence. 
Both sank down again as if shot. There 
was ‘a roadway running just beyond, and 
almost level with them stood the convict 
and the gipsy. 

All of a sudden Dick drew in his breath 
sharply. In the distance was a farmer’s 
cart bowling along quietly, and with only 
one man in it. 

Then he glanced quickly back at the plot- 
ting pair behind the hedge. He saw tne 
gipsy point towards the distant vehicle and 
then steal away from the spot, while the 
convict, left alone, craned forward, a re- 
volver held ready. 

“Curly,” Dick breathed. “It’s murder! 
The convict is going to shoot that man, take 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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Your Boy is a Little Steam Boiler 


Jacob A. Riis, the New York settlement worker, says: “Every American boy is a little 
steam boiler with the steam always up. Sit on the safety valve and bang goes the boiler.’ 

Parents who provide (or help him secure) a real billiard table, will go far toward solving 
their particular 30y Problem.” 

He will find keen enjoyment and an outlet for boyish enthusiasm right in his own home. 


Live, Manly Boys Delight to Play on the Beautiful 


“BABY GRAND” 


Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


The Baby Grand is a genuine BRUNSWICK, made with the same care and skill as our 
Regulation tables, used exclusively by the world’s cue experts. Made of Mahogany, inlaid. 
Fitted with Slate Bed, Monarch Cushions and Drawer which holds Playing Outfit. 

Sizes 3 x 6, 3% x_7, 4 x 8 Our Brunswick “Convertible” styles serve also as Dining or 
Library Tables and Davenports. 


LET THE BOY BUY THE TABLE 


Your boy can easily pay for the table—it’s a good way to teach him to save. We offer 
very easy terms, as low as 20 cents a day. 








The price of each table includes com- 5 
plete high-grade Playing Outfit—Cues, 1! The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (239) t 
Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, Markers, 1 Dept. 2 G, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago J 
Brush, Cover, Rules, Book on “How to ] Pl d be £ lor-ill * 
Play,” etc., ete. ease send me the free color-illus- ’ 

Send The C i trated book— I 

en e Coupon - 

; , sepsye ” 

or a postal card for richly illustrated 5 illiards—Th Home Ma et i 
book, “Billiards—The Home Magnet,” f B . gn : 
containing pictures, descriptions, Factory Name Py 
Prices and details of Easy-Purchase Plan. ¥ ee ee ee ke Late ae ee : ' 
This book = help solve the gift problem. 6p. RR cnn ss anita dates ia pelckgtiae ' 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 9 ..........-...cccccccceeeeeeseeeeees . 
Dept. Z G, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago L. Seaeseepe sees euee eee == = wl 




















Paddle Your Own Canoe. Genceins 5 is the finest encet in the 
world and a Kennebec the best all reend canoe built. vig Fos a 
manship, finish and style, it can "the beat. Light,stro: 
swift, easy to padd Write for free illus. booklet on pleas 
ureof paddli sailing oad moses r boating ina Kenneb: eck 


Canoe Co., 8 RR. Sq.,Waterville,Me. 





. Siwe 
Pete, free with eac 
Extra present given if you en now. 


‘IDEAL | WATCH (CO. Dept. 606 ‘ELMIRA, N. Ye 




















“TAREN’T YOU <<ttiz<>re- || (TUMRINR OPN O) A Ori BY al 


take your test for a merit MULLINS Cedar Canoes De ca te with patented “yd 


i ls are the safest canoes afl flat botto: gun 
be oo ese ioap vd a ee tade bang eieouiane strong, oy — gras ye 
pos gge Rt plan ro lye AP age Two thousand canoes, assorted Ary 
ment. You'll enjoy doing the colors in stock for “immediate ahis . we 
things described by Mr. for beautiful colored . catalog. erst Mullins AN 
Mathes in the Electricity De- The World's 


partment of this magazine. 
More ae “= aoa 
ren Pornene A pol pec ge STEEL MOTOR .DUCK & ROW BOATS 
boys— We'll be glad to publish 
your accounts of your experi- ae 2 : 
ments or of electrical devices || In answering advertisements mention 
you use, if they are of sufficient novelty and merit. BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200-5th Ave., N. Y BOYS’ LIFE. 
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PROF. CUTE, THE CROCODILE, AND THE CANNIBAL. 























Professor Cute, the naturalist, is 


chased by a cannibal. While 


crossing a stream— 


—the professor steps on a croco- The cannibal disappears, leaving 
dile, which opens its mouth just the professor overjoyed at his 
at the right moment. 


narrow escape, 





The Haw-Haw Corner 


SILLY WILLIE. 


A little boy went forth to school 
One day without his chum. 
The teacher said, “‘Why, you’re alone 
hy doesn’t Willie come?” 
“O, Willie,” sobbed the little boy, 
“There ain’t no Willie now.” 
“What do you mean?” the teacher said, 
With puzzled, knitted brow. 
**Please, sir,” the little lad replied, 
“We made a bet for fun 
Which one could lean the farthest out 
Our attic—Willie won.” . 
—From Scout V. G. Dostrow, 584 W. 188th St., 
New York City. 


OF COURSE HE COULDN’T. 

A Broaaway car stopped and the con- 
ductor looked inside. No one arose, and 
at last he walked up the aisle and spoke 
impatiently to a man who was reading. 

“Here, you,” he said, “don’t you want 
the Woolworth building?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well,” retorted the conductor, “come 
out and get it. I can’t bring it in for you.” 


AGIN THE 
“EATS.” 
“Won’t you 
come into my 
parlor?” said 
the spider to 

the fly. 
“Yes,” said 
the fly ; “but I 
don’t want to 
come into the 
dining room.” 





=~ 








A FAMILY, 


The Census Taker—“ How many are 
there in that bunch of Portuguese?” 

The Landlady—* Six. A Portugoose, a 
Portugander and four little Portugoslings.” 


A BETTER WAY. 

“T have found a good way to catch rab- 
bits,” said a “smart” senior one day. 

“Tell it to me,” said one of his com- 
panions. 

“Crouch down behind a stone wall and 
make a noise like a turnip,” said the youth 
with a chuckle. 

“A better way than that,” said the other, 
“would be for you to go and sit in a bed 
of cabbage heads and look natural.” 


A WAY TO FIND OUT. 

Little Francesca had been asking ques- 
tions, and finally her father grew impatient 
and said: 

“Oh, Francesca, I can’t answer half the 
questions you ask!” 

“T know you can’t, papa,” said Fran- 
cesca, “but I don’t know which half you 
can’t answer unless I ask them.” 


TWO EXPIRATIONS. 


The defengpnt, who was held on the 
charge of keeping a dog without a license, 
repeatedly tried to interrupt the evidence, 
but was hushed each time by the Court. 
Finally the clerk turned to him: 

“Do you wish the Court to understand 
that refuse 


I you to renew your dog 
license?” 
“Yes, but——” 


“We want no ‘buts.’ You must renew 
your license or be fined. You know it ex- 
pired on January 1.” 

“Yes, but so did the dog.” 


COULDN’T BEAT PAT. 

An Irishman passed a shop where a 
notice was displayed saying that everything 
was sold by the yard. Thinking to play a 
joke on the shopman, he entered and asked 
for a yard of milk. 

The shopman, not in the least aback, 
dipped his finger in a bowl of milk and 
drew a line a yard long on the counter. 

Pat, not wishing to be caught in his own 
trap, asked the price. 

“ Five cents,” said the shopman. 


“ All right, sor. Roll it up; I’ll take it.” 


PULLED IT IN AFTER HIM. 

A club of eccentric young men had for 
one of their rules that any man who asked 
a question which he was unable to answer 
himself should pay a fine of $10. 

_ One evening McLoughlin asked the ques- 
tion: 

“Why doesn’t a ground-squirrel leave 
any dirt around the top of his hole when 
he digs it?” 

After some deliberation McLoughlin was 
called upon to answer his own question. 

“That’s easy,” said he. “The squirrel 
starts at the bottom and digs up.” 

“All very nice,” suggested a member, 
“but how does he get to the bottom?” 

“Well,” answered McLoughlin, “that’s 
your question.”—Technical World. 


MIXED. 

A member of the Legislature was mak- 
ing a speech on the momentous question, 
and in conclusion said: 

“In the words of Daniel Webster, who 
wrote the dictionary, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death!’” 

At this one of his colleagues pulled at 
his coat and whispered: “ Daniel Webster 
did not write the dictionary; it was Noah.” 

“Noah, nothing,” replied the speaker; 
“Noah built the ark.”—National Magazine. 


SAPHEAD. 
Professor: “Jones is asleep. Will some 
one tap him on the head?” 
V. F.R.: “Don’t do it; you'll flood the 
room.”—Dartmouth Jack-O-Lantern. 











Bovim 
. Bouillon 


Cubes 


With Chicken and Parsley 


FOR THE HIKE—When the halt is 
called, lay and light your fire with one of 
the two matches allowed and then when 
the water boils let each scout enjoy a 
steaming hot cup of this delicious and 
nourishing refreshment. 

Bovim is made from selected fresh meat 
and vegetables, well seasoned and greatly 
superior to any similar product. Has a 
distinct flavor all its own. 

Tested and enthusiastically recommend- 
ed by fifty Scout Masters and Commis- 
sioners. 

Put up in convenient packages for the 
pocket or haversack. 






Postpaid 
4 cubes 10c. 10 cubes 25c. 
50 cubes $1.00 100 cubes $2.00 


Send orders direct to National Head- 
quarters. 








Official Scout 
Staff 


Imported from Japan 
Made of bamboo six feet six and 


one-half inches long. 


(Fully described in the March, 1914, BOYS’ 
LIFE—page 24.) 


Orders should be placed now 

for delivery upon arrival. 
For convenience and economy in shipment, 
the staffs will be packed in bales of eight 
and scouts should arrange with their Scout 
Masters to order at one time at least that 
number and as many more as the whole 
troop desires. 


Note the Scale of Prices 
(Cash with order.) 


8to24 - - - 15c. each 
25to99 - - - - 13%c. each 
100 or more - - 12%c. each 


Sent with freight or express charges collect. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Troop ‘8’s Capture. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


his clothes and escape! We can do nothing 
against a revolver.” 

For a brief moment the two crouching 
Scouts looked into each other’s eyes, and 
then Curly whispered: 

“You can save the man’s life! Creep 
along a little and then run and hail him 
from over the hedge. I’ll keep this fellow 
in sight whatever happens.” 

Without a pause to think, Dick slid noise- 
lessly away under the hedge. For perhaps 
a hundred yards he crawled as rapidly as 
he dared, then sped along at a pace that 
soon brought him within sound of the hoofs 
and wheels. 

The farmer, jogging along contentedly, 
was startled to hear a hiss from over the 
hedge. 

“Vipond, the escaped convict is in hid- 
ing with a revolver, only a few hundred 
yards farther on. If you think you can 
bring help—bring the police—in time to 


The breathless instructions were never 
finished. 

On hearing the convict’s name, the farm- 
er’s ruddy face went almost yellow. Giv- 
ing his horse a cut with the whip, he was 
soon tearing madly off the way he had 
come, thinking only of his own escape. 

Dick bent through the gap and stared 
back. He saw the convict make a dash for 
the opposite hedge. 

It happened so swiftly and unexpectedly 
that there could be no time for Curly to 
realize his own danger. 

Dick started back quickly along the road- 
way towards the spot. 

“Curly! Curly!” 

No answer—no sound. He tried again— 
louder. He was not thinking of the big 
reward. His whole anxiety was for his 
patrol chum. 

He saw a torn space in the hedge, 
through which the burly convict had 
crushed bodily. For a while he almost 
dreaded to dash through it. And then, when 
he did, he found himself staring down at 
Curly’s broken staff. The grass was 
trampled, but nothing else was in sight to 
give him a clue. 

Nothing? Allerton darted forward and 
snatched up Curly’s khaki hat, dropped per- 
haps purposely. He ran on a few yards 
farther, then sank to his knees. Faintly he 
could make out the impression of four feet. 

Running on, he stooped and picked up a 
fragment of pink cotton-wool. Curly must 
have dropped it here to guide him. 

Another breathless rush and then another 
scrap of the pink wool. And now he felt 
he understood what had happened. 

The convict, in fear of leaving behind a 
witness to his whereabouts, had made him 
run before him at the point of the pistol. 
And he had made back towards the foot- 
bridge and his old lair in the clearing. 

Dick stopped to look at his watch. Twen- 
ty to six! and falling-in time was six 
o'clock sharp. The whole troop could be 
summoned to the grand attack upon the 
convict’s stronghold. 

* . . * * * * * 


Six o'clock. 

Troop 8 had assembled to the minute, 
and were lined up in readiness for the re- 
turn march to the railway station. 

Five minutes past six. 

The Patrol Leader, who was in charge 
for the day, put away his watch. 

“About turn! By the right, quick — 
Halt!” 

Just as the Troop had swung into step 
homeward, a faint, imploring ‘“ Halloo!” 


BIKE OR MOTORBIKE 


—whichever you ride, 


there are equal 


reasons of 


safety and service for equipping your wheels with 


PENNSYLVANIA 











VACUUM! CU 


V. C. safety is positive—in the quick turn, the sudden check or 
the sudden burst of speed. The constant, elastic grip of the suction 
cup tread makes skidding impossible on the slippery pavement, 
and is a great help on the muddy road. 


Extra tread thickness and toughness for extra long wear. Abso- 
lutely oilproof through and through for safe going over oiled roads. 


For Bicycles—V. C. Red Treads, guaranteed for one full season. 
For Motorcycles—V. C. Automobile Casings, motorcycle size, 
guaranteed for a minimum service of 5,000 miles. 


Boys—Only the best is good enough for you—demand Vacuum Cups. 












IRES 


Pennsylvania RubberCo . 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


New York SanFrancisco Omaha 5 
Chicago Los eles Kansas City 
Cleveland _ Detroit Seattle 
Boston St. Paul Dallas 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis Atlanta 


An Independent Company with an 
Independent Selling Policy. 














REPRESENTATIVE SCOUT WANTED 
in each city over 50,000 inhabitants to handle 
household commodity put up in self-opening box, 
Sells at sight. 100 per cent. profit. Liberal 
Commission. References required. 


BOYD-Sales Manager—Bioomfield, N. J. 











you STAMMER 


attend no stammering school till you ge 
my large FREE book and special rate 
Largest and best school in the world curing 
by natural method Write today. 

Horth-Western Scheel. inc. 888 First St.. Milwankan, Wie 
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Watches with Compass..............5.5..005 $1.25 

Hike-meter with Compass.............--.+-+5 1.50 

Hike-meter without Compass................. 1.25 
Mailed on receipt of price. 

F. G. STIEREN, - - - BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Here is your chance to get just 
what you havelong been wirh- 
ing for, Our premiu msinelude 
watches.jewelry ,sportin g goods 
novelties, articles to decorate 
your room with and others of 
equal value, orif wedo not list 


what you want lct us know and 





we willsecureitfor you. All 

you have to do is to sell 24 cases 
of our high-grade needles ati5c each. Write for them to-day. 
Northwestern Supply Co., Box 274, St. Paul, Minnesota- 














WRIT to other Scouts and they will 
write to you! Hundreds of 
boys are having lots of fun corresponding 
with boys in other states and in foreign 
lands, through Boys’ Life. And they 
are learning a lot about Scouting and A 
boy life in distant places. After 
these boys exchange camera pic- —~—— 
tures, picture post cards, Scout news 
Forms etc. Send your name Now to 
joys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200-Sth Ave., New York ; we'll put it in our ‘‘LonesomeCorner’’ 
and boys will write to you. Watch that ‘‘Corner’’ for names of 
boys who want to correspond. Send your letter for them to 
Beys’ Life and we'll forward it for you. 
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Sew up the 
pocket of 


the old 


brown || 
shirt ! 


Uncle Sam’s sol- 
diers sew up the 
pockets of their 
shirts lengthwise, 
leaving just 
enough space for a 
can of Dr. Lyon’s. 
Thus—whether in 
camp or on the 
march — they are 
always prepared 


“ GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


When vou sew up your shirt pocket you can use the portion not taken up 
by Dr. Lyon’s can for carrying your tooth brush wrapped in waxed paper. Be 
sure, Boy Scouts, to visit your dentist at least twice a year and to brush your 


teetl regularly with 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by a 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


Smooth, gritless, pleasant to use. Preserves teeth by keeping them 
thoroughly polished. ‘This is the safe way to clean your teeth. 

Remember, too, that Dr, Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the 
United States Army and Navy and the National Guard. ‘This is an 
indorsement that Boy Scouts should pay attention to. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your dentist is com- 
petent to do. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Send for the “Handy Kit’ Can of Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Jooth 
Powder. It’s a trial package mailed free to ali Boy Scouts upon 
receipt of two cents to cover postage. Write your name and a 
dress plainly and send your request to I. W. Lyon & Sons, 
West 27th Street, New York City. 
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100% Profit—Boys 


wanted to sell flower and garden seeds. 
sell for $1. 
Dept Ne. 3. 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


THE WADING RIVER MFG. CO. 








20 pkgs. 
Send us 50c.; the other 50c. is yours. 

CROWN SEED COMPANY 
1933 Se. St. Louls Ave., Chicago, Il. 





We are Headquarters for 








Scout Master Wanted 

to take charge of a summer camp on Lake 
George, New York. Beautiful location, ideal 
surroundings, cottages, bungalows, camps, etc., 
fully equipped on premises. Camp accommoda- 
tions for family parties and young people as 
well as for Boy Scouts. Write for further 
particulars or interview. CAPTAIN McCOURT, 
844 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send 2c. postage 
for complete Handbook of Models and Supplies 


Wading River, N. Y. 





Like hungry wolves 


4 Fish Bite any time of the year 











tian'b zoe use Maate-F re pest _ 

ait ever discovered. Keeps you busy . wnvertainm: 

poling them out. Write to-day and get a = —_ yr oe 
x to help introduce it. nts wanted. logs, Recitations, Tableaux-Drills, 

J. B. Gregory, Dept, 146 St.Louis, Mo Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up’ Goods. 

Sarge Catalog Free, 1.8. DENISON & CO. Dept, 18, Ohicage 








had sounded. Again it sounded, followed 
by a feeble but unmistakable patrol call. 

And then a hatless and exhausted figure 
panted through the trees. 

The Troop remained motionless in or- 
der, while the Patrol Leader sprang for- 
ward. He listened to a few gasping words, 
then turned and gave an order. The Scouts 
broke up and raced in a body for the spot. 

Allerton began to pour out his story—or 
as much of it as was necessary. 

“He’s there!” he ended, pointing over 
the woods. “Come on, or we'll be too 
late!” 

He turned, with the whole Troop close 
at his heels. It seemed but a matter of a 
few minutes ere he swung aroung, his hand 
lifted for silence. 

Allerton crept on alone, and was lost to 
sight for a minute, then he tiptoed back. 

“It’s just ahead. Not a sound! Spread 
out wide and advance in a circle till you 
sight a ring of big trees. Then take to 
the ground and go forward as long as you 
can get cover. Answer when I give the 
signal!” 

The Troop spread out and vanished si- 
lently. Then Dick and the Patrol Leader 
worked their way forward together. 

The clearing lay before them. They had 
come out at the very spot where Curly had 
fallen off into his doze. 

Allerton’s anxious stare went straight to 
that huge oak with the hole on the right. 

And he saw a picture that for the mo- 
ment stupefied him. 

Vipond, the convict, was there at his 
chosen lair. And, as Allerton had calcu- 
lated, in desperation, he had dragged Curly 
there with him, to compel his silence until 
the arrival of nightfall should enable him 
to escape. 

Crouching, his great fists drawn up and 
clenched, the convict was moving in a 
stealthy, slow, half-circle around the vast 
tree-trunk. And Curly King, the revolver 
gripped and leveled in his hand, moved 
with him on the other side, just keeping 
him in sight around the tree, ready to fire 
when the dash came. . 

In terrible silence they were stalking each 
other around the oak, both knowing that it 
could not last much longer. 

The spellbound Allerton and his com- 
panion watched the life-and-death move- 
ments only a minute. 

“Scouts all—forward!” Dick shouted. 

The convict swung round, glared wildly, 
and dashed headlong across the clearing in 
flight. Leaping figures, with khaki shirts 
and staffs raised, ran to meet him. He 
swerved, bolted in one direction and an- 
other; and at each point figures drove him 
back. 

With a roar he struck out, and down 
went two or three of his opponents in a 
heap. 

In another moment he found his ankles 
firmly gripped, and he was brought crash- 
ing to the ground, where in a trice his arms 
were lashed behind him to a Scout’s staff, 
and he lay there, struggling—tracked and 
taken at last. 


- One hundred dollars reward!” rose 
Dick’s panting, triumphant shout. “ Well 
done, Troop 8.” 

+ rs * + . + * * 


Presently, at the Patrol Leader’s quiet 
command, they struck the beaten path and 
headed for the main road. 

“A fine addition to our Troop fund!” 
said Curly, as he walked on, faint but hap- 
pily leaning on Dick’s arm, 
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ORBIN 


Duplex 
Coaster Rises 


Going down hill your feet are at rest on 
the pedals—not forced to follow them 
around and around in a tiring grind. 


And the wheel is under your com- 
plete control at all times—in crowded 
streets — when coasting down the 
steepest hills. 
Sold and equipped by bicycle and hardware 
dealers everywhere 
Write for new 1914 Catalog 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hardware Corporation. Successors 
When ordering a new bicycle 
specify the Corbin 
Brake. 
213 HIGH 
STREET 
New 
Britain, 
Conn. 























Saves $$$$ 


On Tires 


You will save lots of 

on repairs and new tires if you 
treat yourtires with Neverleak. 
One tubeinjected into each tire 
will pay for itself many times 
over. 

HEALS PUNCTURES INSTANTLY 
With Neverleak in your tires 
punctures never bother you; 
they are healed instantly. You 
get twice the pleasure and ser- 
vice from your bicycle. 


IN USE EVERYWHERE 
Thousands of bicycle riders use 
Neverleak; it has given satisfac- 
tion for 18 years, saving riders 
hundreds of dollars. Your re- 

air man or dealer sells Never- 
eak. 25 cents a tube. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
BUFFALO N.Y 

































Best grade cedar ca canoe e for? PAW) 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also pews canoes. 





Write for free catalog, giving prices with retail- 
er’s profit cut out. e are the largest — 
turers of canoes in the world 02) 


Detroit Boat Co., 62 Bellevue ‘Ave. .» Detroit, Mich. 
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ARN SPENDING MONEY 

For pleasant work we pay liberal CASH com- 
= and also PREMIUMS (anything you 
want). 

Write for proposition A or send 15c. for a Per- 
fection Broom yg mounted on wooden block 
for demonstrating p 

EDALE OME SPECIALTY Co. 
1347 East 112th St. - +« CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


The Mystery of the River Cave 


(Continued from page 7.) 
of late it was death they threatened him 
with for the ‘slightest hint of betrayal. 

“So now,” said old Dan, “I’m ready for 
what comes ; death’s better than this mind 
torture.” 

Dan stuck his netting needle into his 
work, turned toward his hut and beckoned 
the boys to follow. He entered and went 
to the back wall, where he got on his knees 
behind the stove; and the boys watched 
him remove a piece of plank of the floor. 
Then he reached under the wall, into the 
depths of the knoll and pulled forth a long 
shallow box, that he placed on the table. 

“Now, lads,” he began, “ here’s something 
I always meant, somehow, to let you know 
of, in case something should happen to me. 
I’ve saved every cent of the money these 
men have paid me for my share in their 
devil’s work—and little it is compared to 
theirs. Nearly two thousand dollars there 
is in all, and I want that put into the hands 
of the law; the sooner it’s gone the better 
I'll like it.” 

He slid out the cover, that was held in 
grooves, and disclosed brown paper pack- 
ets, all neatly laid. These old Dan re- 
moved and opened to the gaze of Milton 
and Jack. There lay what seemed to them 
a great wealth of green-backs and yellow- 
backs; some crisp, some old and worn. 

“Gee, but isn’t that a lot!” said Jack. 

The old man then took out of the box a 
smaller, a white, packet, and said: 

“Here’s two hundred and forty dollars 
that I can call my own; all got by hook and 
line and net. It’s honest money that, and 
intended for two honest lads, the only 
friends I’ve got—I’ll soon be where 
money’s no use.” 

Tears were in his eyes then, and rolling 
down into his whitened beard. And the 
boys’ chins trembled, and they winked 
their eyes hard, as they tried to drive back 
that of which they were a bit ashamed. 
They wanted to speak what they had to say, 
but their emotions made them dumb. 

“ Ah, it’ll be a great comfort to old Dan,” 
continued he, “when he sits in that bit 
room with the bars, to know there are two 
that think well of him, and hold him an 
honest man.” 

“But you won't be there! We're not 
going to let anything happen like that!” 
broke in Jack. 

“No, we'll tell them your story,” said 
Milton. “ We'll make them let you off.” 

“God bless ye! dear lads,” then said old 
Dan, “but they'll laugh at the story, and 
say how easily taken in boys are. 

Milton straightened up at this, and with 
clenched fist and anger flashing in his eye, 
he said: 

“Then we'll laugh at them, and refuse to 
tell them where to go!” 

“ Ah, no, they’ll lock ye up, too,” 
Dan. 

“Let them lock us up!—much good it’ll 
do them!” chimed in Jack. 

No amount of argument could move the 
boys from the course they’d determined 
on. To let old Dan suffer for acts he’d 
not willed, or to satisfy technicalities of 
law, was a thing they refused to agree to. 

It ended by the packets of money being 
Preturned to their hiding, and the boys going 
home in their little canoe. Old Dan blessed 
them time and again, as he saw them off 
from the island’s shore; and they promised 
to be back again very soon, and to bring 
him some good news. 

(Continued in May Boys’ Lire.) 
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10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on saarevel, wage 

a © any place in 
fhe U. s. without a cent 












deposit in advance, and 
allow 10 days’ free trial 
from the day you receive it. 
If it does not suityou inevery 
way and is not all or mors 
than we claim for it and a 
better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless 
of price, or if for any reason 
whatever you do not wish to 











on wit ll not be one c 
LOW FA ORY PRICES We, ‘eelithe 


nergy tga from factory to aon at fod 

han any other house. We save you 

610 to 625 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest 
grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap maii 
ae = ~ a also ) peal mediwn grade models at 


in each town and district to 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to 


1914 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
astonished at our wonderfully low prices and the 
liberal penpecmbenpand special offer we give on tke first 
1914 sample going to Fey town. at once for our 
ecial offer. T BUY a bicycleora pair of tires 
m anyone B ... any price until you receiveour catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. Bicycle 
alers, you can sell our bicycle under your own name 


De 
late at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
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THIS SIGN-BOYS 


is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 

bearings exactly right and makes them run about 100 

times easiex 3-in-One won’t collect dirt, gum and 

hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 3-im-One 
cleans and polishes all metal parts, and absolutely 
prevents rust. 

Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell you 
it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on your 
ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll 
saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern and every 
tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One will 
preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s gloves; also 
prevent rust on your mask. 

FRE ___ Write this very day for a generous free 
. sample and the helpful 3-in-One 
Dictionary. Both free to live boys. 

Get yours now! 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
stores, in 3-size bottles: 10c, 25c, 50c. 


3-in-One Oil Co. @tae 


ei,. Broadway, New York City 











DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS 

BEST THING for the pur- 
@ ever put on the market, 

Tn use all over the United 


= ont on or detach in- 
oe, - Cy = ustable . ~ 


because 
riders all = s sat them and the 
price is 


Wri te f or Pri 
A+ 44 WIRE J AND TRON 
ORKS, Leuisvilie, Ky. 
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Scouts Afield — Send For Your 
(Continued from page 34.) Free Copy Today 
f 











Montcomery, N. Y.—One afternoon last winter 
Scout Wilfred Osborne of Montgomery, N. Y., saw o 
a driver brutally peneting -' horses as they war - 
trying to pull a heavy load up a steep, icy hill. M d E] 

The Scout asked the man to stop but was met with Oo ern ectrics 
a tirade of — language. ee telepponee a 
his father, and the man was arrested and fine $i 5 

The fine was remitted on condition that the driver & Mechanics 
attend to the shoes of the horses and stable them | 
over night for a rest. | 

Pasapena, CaL.—Troop 1, having had a lot of | 

| 














The big 148-page illustrated monthly 
fun about two months ago when they took out a . 
group of boys from the Orphans’ Home for a day magazine that tells you how to make 


in the woods, soneatly decided to repent the good | § flying machines, wireless sets, motors, engines, 
| time. There were about fifty in all who started home furniture, models, etc. Invaluable to every 
out early one Saturday morning, marching to the aiaieat lie: ees Gadls ox te interested te entehaes 
near-by park, where they had luncheon, which was : \ : P 4 y 
served by the Scouts. They then went on a regular | § 18 oF electrics. — rofusely illustrates and describes 
Scout hike, the visitors being as eager as the these subjects in a style you will easily under- 
Scouts in their study of woodcraft and the secrets | § stand and enjoy. 

of the trail. It has been decided to make this out- 
ing a regular thing. Every Boy Scout should read at least one 

Passalc, z tg 4 built a Sanat geo one Seite ine and keep up-to-date 
Saturday afternoon while on a hike, tying the up- . = ‘ = 
rights together with grapevines, which were also | ©” the new s and ad in elec 
used in knot-tying tests, so tough and pliable were | § tricity and mechanics. 
they. The tower was about 15 feet high and gave 
them practise in signaling. 

VINELAND, N. J.—The Troops of Vineland cele- ss 
brated Anniversary Week by holding a Field Day || Te acquaint the readers of Boys’ Life with 
in Landis Park. On Anniversary Sunday every this distinctive illustrated magazine we will 
Troop in Vineland attended church. An address send a sample copy free on request. A 
was also given at “Scout Night” held under the ead will do 
auspices of the singnen — League. aot oes 2 
work was exemplified by members o roop 1. 

Scouts Charles Palmer, Harold Morton, Howard Send for your free copy NOW 
Cronk, jpe Bae b agg — Eugene bY 
Harold Pender, Charles Poole, George Schelder DERN 

and Arthur Palmer 5 pce map ig MO ELECTRICS & MECHANICS 
semaphore, bandaging, Morse code, signaling an . 

knot-tying. 831 Reliance Bldg. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

East St. Louis, Itt.—Troop 2 celebrated Lin- 
coln’s Birthday and the — Anaivereney of 4 
Scout Movement with a banquet at the Plymout 
Congregational Church. Assistant Scout Master C. HERE’S G00D er 
R. wo was ne pone — _ Ed- 
ward R. Chase talked on the Scout Movement; Shin 
Scouts E. A. Decker are H. FM mn — of NEWS, BOYS Zz 
the past, present and future of the Troop. resi- ; 
dent A. J. Williford of the Drovers’ National Bank YOU CAN BUY 
gave a talk on thrift. Hon. W. H. Bray spoke of A GENUINE 
Lincoln the patriot, and Rev. H. A. Cotton spoke . 
on the law of reverence. Scout Master Meunge of Fish Brand 
Troop 3 also spoke on the Scout Movement. Sev- 


enty-five Scouts of Troop 2 and their fathers were if 
= SCOUT | 


beta a Va.—On oinyase hike to Mossy 
Creek, Va., Troop 1 of Waynesboro, under the 
leadership of Scout Master W. W. White, climbed CAPE 
the — oo i menage. of —_— F e- of the great 
natural wonders of the State. picture shows 
the boys gathered around a cave-like opening in FOR $2.00 ‘e 
one which makes the natural fire places for the , 3 
huge chimney. pte . Waterproofed like the 
JrypEN, N. Y.—The members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Dryden, N. Y., have taken a famous FISH BRAND 
reat interest in the Troop of which the pastor, SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
r. W. Herbert Moore, is Scout Master. Dr. e | P " 
ae recently age ‘ special sermon to the in color, and made just like 
couts, and at the close of the service the large i icture 
congregation showed by their welcome of the boys the Cape in the ” 
that they were enthusiastic over their work. fn 
addition to this, the ladies of the church had re- 


cently served them a home-cooked supper, at The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 











15c. per copy on news stands, $1.50 per year. 






Is real fun 


when you have in your rear 
wheel the wonderfully sim- 
ple and simply wonderful 
invention — 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 


; Brake 


The Heart of the Bike 































There is no limit to its relia- 
bility —it gives you absolute con- 
trol —the best kind of accident 
insurance—no fatigue, all fun. 












Your dealer or repair man can equip 
your rear wheel with a New Departure 
while you wait. Don’t put it off 
another day. 






NEW DEPARTURE 
MFG. CO., 


Bristol ~- - Conn. 














X 










Bicycle 
Dealers 


If you have not received the at- 
tractive New Departure girl pos- 


with plenty of room. 









: . which the business meeting was held and new Rie 
ter, wall banner, window signs, Scouts admitted to the Troop. keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 
a aR 5 . . Jayton, O.—Troops 3 and 4 of Dayton recently ies 
price cards, comic booklets, gave a demonstration at the City Y. M. Cc. A. Be-| | '® wet weather. 
folders, etc.,write us today for sides the regular Scout activities which were dem- If "t buy i ‘ 
these and other New De- qnetrated, = boys shemecives carried on the you can't buy it of your dealer we will send 
se « ‘ enderfoot and Second Class examinations, which i i i 
parture selling helps. were successfully passed by several Scouts. <A oe you at the regular price, but buy it of —_ 
They are real business game called ‘*‘ Running from Cannibals’ was very AOWER's dealer if he can show you this 
ae > 





effectively staged and won by Scout Jamison. 


After this came a game of basketball, which was trade mark on the silk label. 
played between Troops 3 and 4. Troop 3 won; i A J TOWER oO. 
13H AD . . - * 


winners. 






the score, 10 to 2. 






































Ciinton, N. Y.—An interesting little paper pub- BOSTON, M 4 
THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND lished by the Boy Scouts of Clinton, Nv Y ad : = 
e called the Clinton Scout News, has recently ss 
orton prougnt us usin 3 wae _— Seats are doing. 
ne Editor-in-Chief is Frederic Javenport, an 
| enterprising young Scout, who did all the typing GET YOUR SNAPS 
Ao himself. He has a staff of two associate editors IN THE MAGAZINES 
| and a reporter of each of the five patrols, and a We want good pictures o + 
special reporter for the meetings. The paper is Boys Doing Things. 
Rand | read aloud at each weekly meeting. Here's a chance for you to 
- _ Honespare, Pa.—When Gifford Pinchot spoke en aoe / 
Ve P tH ” in Honesdale recently, a patrol of Honesdale fully examined. For good 
u're Wr. Scouts, under Scout Master Edward G. Jenkins, Scout pictures which we ee 
y. escorted him to and from the hall. can use on our great double 
Look for this Trademark on the Otficial Scout Axe —_ es ——— = poy ok ror anree One Dollar wx 
Designed and Furnished by Somewhere between your ‘Troop Head- or, if you prefer, we wil send you this great magazine 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, lac. LOST quarters and our office at 200 Fifth Ave: |} five ‘famous books in. EVERY. BOY'S LIBRARY. The 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. nue, New York City, one perfectly good regular price of one year's pa end and a book from this 
’ news item about your last week’s hike, or meeting library i 5 F 5 di lsewhere i 
Mak f the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 5 il at aes not acti Facamnan onal aa aioe 
akers © im or good turns. If found please mail at once to Na- the magazine we will pay 25c. Pictures not used will be return- 
Hammers Qualit First Axes tional Headquarters and then try and find out ed if postage is sent. Address CAMERA EDITOR, BOY'S 
Hatchets y Sledges whose fault it was that it didn’t reach Boys’ Lire || ‘!F®: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
efore. 
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“Say, it was too easy! Didn't | 
tell you Id earn é a peedaway ? 


“R eo t t f < a -~ Detachable 
owing is too tame for me—a regu- rz Rowboat Motor 
lar speed boat for mine this summer. 
“Its ship-shape, 2 hp. water-cooled two-cycle. engine gives a speed of 8 to 10 miles an 
self-locking tiller holds your boat on 


hour. Underwater exhaust makes it noiseless. The ; 
its course, leaving the hands free. Weighs only fifty Ibs. and carries like a sat¢hel. 






















“Attach to the stern of any rowboat, with two thumb screws and away you go! 


“‘How can you get one?’ Just fill in the coupon 
and friend Speedaway will send you blanks to be filled 
with names of rowboat, yacht and dingey. 

“Fall in line, Scout! Write for blanks, telling how 
many names you expect to send.” 


epecdaway Boat Motor (6, 


(Owned and Controlled by Hoefer Mfg. Co.) 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








| Speedaway Boat Motor Co., Freeport, LIl. B. L. 4 
SOME TOD 6.6 <0.00:4 09.0.5: o08 blanks so | can get one of these Speedaways or earn 
| some extra money. | 
| 
| 
| 
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“A Long Pull and a Strong Pull” 


When you’re off for your camping trip think what’s 





ahead—the work, all the camp duties. You must do - 
your share. You want to be in shape to hold up 
your end, you’re going to work hard and play hard. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


is the all-round food to keep your body, brain and 
nervous system at their best. It is invaluable in 
camp. Easy to carry around. Quickly prepared. 
Delicious with berries or milk. 

Just heat a minute to make crisp. Shredded 


Wheat gives you the endurance you need for all 
sports. 


Never Camp Without Shredded Wheat 


The Shredded Wheat ==> 


ap otigd HELM 7 


LD Uy 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. = ng ; 


= 





cw te 


























—that’s exactly what 
we are up to, fellows— 
we are fishin’ for you 
because we know that 
once we land you in 


the standard blouse 
of the world — 


NG 


L@K Fe L@P 


Pat. Feb. 7, 1911 


you'll never have to be coaxed to 
keep.on wearing it— 





» Listen—there’s a snap about this blouse which 
) makes a fellow feel that he’s some account — 
just have a look at it in the picture — you can 
buy one for fifty cents at some store in your 
own town, but if you want the tip-toppest 
money’s worth, buy one for a dollar. 


We make the finest shirts for boys that you 
ever saw—ask the man at the store. ~ 


-K&E, Blouse Makers 


~KAYNEE BUILDING 


Cleveland, Ohio neaaue 4 a 


NEW YORK OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 








